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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 


View of the Changes which took place in the Romance or French Lane 
guage, in consequence of the first Danish Invasions.—Its Preservation 
and Improvement by the same People after their Establishment in Nor- 
mandy.—Their first Attempts at Composition.—Their Style improved 
by the Clergy.—Remarks on their Minstrels. 


It is generally admitted that the word Romance* was first 
employed to signify the Roman language as spoken in the 
European provinces of the empire; and that, in its most 
extensive sense, it comprised all the dialects of which the 
basis was the vulgar Latin, whatever might be the other 
materials which entered into their construction. The name 
was, therefore, equally applicable to the Italian, the Spanish, 
and French; and was sometimes, though incorrectly, applied 
to the vulgar languages of other countries;{ but the earliest 
and moet familiar use of the word in this island was to 
_ express that dialect of the French which had been introduced 
_ among us by the Norman conquest. It was afterwards, by 
' an easy transition, employed to signify indiscriminately all 
7“ such works as were composed in that dialect; and lastly, in 
. consequence of the growing fondness of our Norman ancestors 
" bor tales of chivalry, became exclusively appropriated to this 
-* species of composition. 
: - Sach being the variations which have taken place in the 
_ , Meaning of the word, it seems necessary that we should 
* In old French it is sometimes written Roman, and sometimes 
TA vemerbable instatce of its plication to the English is quoted 
remar of its a on is uo 
Ritson from Giraldus Cambrenzis, P ad I by 
4 B 
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endeavour to ascertain, at least by approximation, the dates 
of these changes; and it will probably appear that an inatten- 
tion to this has produced much of the difference 
of opinion which at present prevails respecting the origin of 
Romantic fiction. 

The best French historians inform us that the Romance 
to supersede the Latin as a colloquial language in Gaul 
about the beginning of the ninth century. The several cor- 
ruptions introduced by a succession of barbarous nations had 
been blended into a common mass, and gradually formed a 

| which, from its copiousness, from the simplicity of 
its grammar, and from its close analogy to the dialects of the 
neighbouring nations, was a more useful instrument of general 
intercourse than the Latin, though less suited to aja 
positions, to which, in the first instance, it cannot be su 
to have been ap lied. Indeed the Latin could not be imme- 
diately and totally forgotten, even by the vulgar, because the 
greater number of its words were retained in the new j jargon, 
and because it was still the vehicle of religious instruction, 
and the medium of all written contracts between individuals, 
as well as of all laws issued by the sovereign. Of the 
Romance language in this early state very few written 
Sms can have existed; yet, of these few, one has been fore 


The ing of Rane of th wen cn angel, after the 
Ama: 9 the oc ng ce of dividing 
ose 


their dominions among the ambition, thus 
wan yur tan many. San Yep gt Perm The sons of 
9 ea a a even during his lifetime, were constan’ 
in arms against each other, and often against their father; 
their dissensions after his death produced a dreadful waste of 
no gy og WR whe agian the destruetive 
It was therefore | 


ro Pr finally 
oath be lee “oa el intelligible, it was translated into the 
pc sala. mh the several nations. Louis le Ge ne 
French army of his brother in Romance ; C | 
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country a barbarous jargon composed of foreign and discor- 
dant materials; because it is evident that their influence in 
this respect must have been confined to the territory within 
which they formed their establishment. But uniformity of 
speech throughout a large extent of country can only arise 
from an easy and constant intercourse between its inhabitants; 
and the interruption of this intercourse must give birth to a 
diversity of dialects. The prevalence of the Latin had resulted 
from the extent and stability of the Roman empire; and the 
purity of the Romance could only have been preserved by the 
permanence of that of Charlemagne. His partition of his 
extensive territory, and the disputes amongst his immediate 
successors, enervated the strength of the French monarchy, » 
and laid open the country to the ravages of the northern inva- 
ders; whose triumphs were less pernicious from the misery 
they immediately produced, than from the example of suc- 
eessful usurpation which they held out to private ambition. 
‘rance was parcelled out amongst a number of petty tyrants, 
always in arms against each other, or against their sovereign; 
and the vulgar tongue, not yet subjected to the rules of gram- 
mar, or fixed by any just models of composition, was aban- 
doned to all the innovations which might arise either from the 
ignorance or from the mixed races of the inhabitants, in the 
several independent districts into which the country was 
divided. 

Nor was this all. During the strange revolutions of the 
tenth century the whole scheme of society was essentially 
altered; so that it became necessary to invent new names for 
a great varicty of new relations, and arbitrarily to enlist these 
barbarous words into the Latin, from whence they were again 
transferred into all the vulgar languages of Europe. Thus 
arose a new Latinity, which has given no small disturbance to 
modern etymologists. 

It is not re we should search minutely for the 
general causes of that scene of confusion called the feudal 
system; but there is one of the changes introduced by it 
which requires to be briefly noticed, because it has contributed 
to give much of their distinctive colouring to the species of 
compositions commonly called romances. ‘his was the esta- 
blishment of an hereditary nobility. 

When the Franks took possession of Gaul, they seem to 
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6 
liam I., the immediate successor of Rollo, being desirous that 
his son Richard should acquire some knowledge of the Danish, 
found it necessary to have him educated at Baieux, rather 
than at Rouen, where the Romance had ital of Normandy 
decided preference ;* and it was to the capital 
that the French were indebted for the coking of “oP thes 
or tongue, which there found an asylum under an active 
a fe feign government; while France itself, till near the 
the tenth century, was torn to pieces by contending 
"ok It continued mdeed to be spoken at Paris; but its 
general diffusion over Europe was _ work of the Normans, 
By them it was first employed in ition; and it may 
perhaps be fairly assumed, that the Ks. e of Picardy, and of 
the er vinces to the north of the Loire, whose dialects 
had y a mixture of the Teutonic, would readily assimi- 
late them to the speech of a neighbouring province, whose 
inhabitants had astonished the world by the unexampled 
splendour of their conquests. 

The earliest specimen of northern French literature is a 
metrical life of Wandril and of some other saints, . 
from the Tatin by Thibaut de Vernon, Canon of Rouen, about 
the middle, perhaps, of the eleventh century ;f but no copy of 
this work has yet been discovered. The next in point of anti- 
we according to the French historians, was the poem on 

first crusade, compiled from the Latin chronicles of the 

the time by the Chevalier Bechada of Limoges. This, how- 

ever, has been also lost; but the dialect in which it was 

written may be inferred from. his having undertaken it by the 

advice of Gaubert, a Norman. It is supposed to have been 

begun about the year 1112, and finished about 1125; and 

this date, it is less antient than the first work of 

Philippe de Thaun, called the Livre des Creatures, a French 
metrical treatise on chronology, written soon after the 

1106, and described by the Abbé de la Rue, { Another work 


* See Dadon of St. Quentin, p. 83, ed. Duchesne. 

+ M. de la Rue says, ‘a long time before the conguest:*" M. dela 
Ravaillére, on the contrary, seems to place Thibaut's work about 1108, 
Yet they both cite the same authority, viz. vol. iii. p. 379, of the Bene- 


2 Printed by Mr. Wright, 8vo. 1841. For more correct information 
‘on the author and chronology, see Wright's Biog. Brit, Literaria, Anglo- 
Norman Period, pp. 86-7. 
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To the first of these objections it would be easy to find an 
En han cexelaly. pol, im 
ge emg 


Tt a cas of men who cultivated the arts of ‘aimisersal 
were known and esteemed by the Normans at 


the. time of the conquest, is undeniably proved by the evidence 
Ne ena in which we find a certain Berpre pow 


. Duchesne, p. 598. This relatio comer of which 


Ordericus 
Er NE Le re Chace 


roman, arog fo Le Grand was writen i Provenval by 2 Took 
dour, as was also which contains some military anecdotes of 
Charlemagne. See Preface aux Fabliaux, &c. 
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pane by the serene of rhyme lof which 
memory, it is not easy to conceive a nation which 
possess some rudiments of poetry. Verse, therefore 
rior to prose, because our passions are anterior to r 
judgment; because vocal sounds are the natural & 
of emotion, not of reflection; and because the a 
thought i is the result of long abstraction. It is tru 
, during the progress of civilization, may assit 
not only the beauty but the accuracy of lan; 
the = illustration of metaphor, and by nice disti 
the shades of expression : but admitting that such 
it is to be found in the Danish s, it does | 
it was or could be transmitted to the Norman 
It must be remembered that the Romance tong 
ma aoe nouns age pir er were) 
more for the purpose of adapting it to every 
sition than a nearer assimilation to its parent 
from frequent use in the most familiar intercourse 
as as in all legal contracts, had gradually ; 
ee ak ae qui; 
tases. We should therefore i 
ment, so soon as the learned, gears 
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though confined to short compositions, was not likely to 
void of interest to their ‘ican “ates employed on the toy 
of flattery or satire. Their rewards were certainly, in s0 
cases, enormous, and prove the esteem in which they w 
held; though this may be partly ascribed to the th 
after amusement, and the ny experienced by the gr 
in dissipating the tediousness of life; so that the zit of th 
parishes in Gloucestershire, assigned by William the C 
queror for the support of his joculator, may perhaps be a] 
accurate measure of the minstrel's accomplishments thar 
the monarch's power and of the insipidity of his court, | 

To the talents already enumerated the minstrels 
soon after the birth of French literature, the important o 
pation of the diseur or declaimer. Perhaps the dane 
metrical compositions might have required, during their: 
state of imperfection, some kind of chant, and even the as 
tance of some musical instruments, to supply the deficien) 
of the measure; perhaps the aids of gesture and pantomit 
may have been necessary to relieve the monotony of a 1 
recitation: but at all events it is evident, that an me | 
wrote for the public at large, during the eleventh, twelfth, | 
thirteenth centuries, was not less dependent for his success 
the minstrels, than a modern writer of tragedy or comedy 
the players of the present day. A copyist might mult 
manuscripts for the supply of convent-libraries; but w 
ecclesiastics alone were able to read, there was no acces 
the ears of a military nobility, without the intervention « 
body of men who travelled in every direction, and who w 
everywhere welcomed as the promoters of mirth and cor 
viality. 

The next step was easy. Being compelled to a frequ 
exercise of their talent in extemporaneous compositions, 
minstrels were probably, like the improvisators of Italy, 
least equal, if not superior, to more learned writers, in 
merely mechanical parts of poetry; they were also be 
judges of the public taste. By the progress of translation t 
_— the depositaries of nearly all the knowledge of thes 


* The minstrels are not unfrequently called mimi. Orderiens Vit 
describing a contemporary character, says, ‘* Erat enim in militia pro 
tus, in dando nimis prodigus, gaudens ludis et luxibus, minis, equi 

“bus, aliisque hujusmodi wanitalibus.”’ p. 598. 
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SECTION IL 


First Romances merely Metrical Histories.—Origin of Romantic 
ascribed by Bishop Percy to the Northern Nations—by Mr. Ws 
the Arabians—by others attributed to the Celtic Tribes of An 
Wales, &c.—Attempt to reconcile these Opinions.—Probabili 
the first French Romances were written in England.—Autho 
support of this Supposition. 


THE opinions delivered in the preceding section wouk 
haps require for their confirmation a regular analysis 
state of French literature during the latter half of the t 
century; but as this has been accurately made by La 

lere® and the Abbé de la Rue,f it will be sufficient i 
place to state, that nearly all the romances of that 

which still exist, comprehending the various works of * 
Benoit de St. More, Alexandre de Paris, and others cit 
Fauchet, profess to be chronicles or true histories, an 
known to have, been translated or imitated from the 

Thus, for instance, Wace's Brut was a version of Geoff 
Monmouth: le Roman d'Alexandre, of the Vita Alexar 
Gautier de 1'Tsle ; Benoit's Trojan War was imitated 
Dictys Cretensis and others; and the romances resp 
Charlemagne are perhaps copied, in part, from the Latin 

nicle of the imaginary ‘Turpin. 

} The mode of translation adopted by these early rome 
was indeed rather licentious, as they were satisfied 
giving the substance of the story as intelligibly as they | 
reserving to themselves the liberty of contracting wha 
‘thought too diffuse, of omitting what they considered as 
cessary, and of enlarging such passages as appeared 
important. But they were generally attentive to the s 
their original, and seldom lost an opportunity of enri 


* Revol. de la Langue Francoise, &c. prefixed to an edition 
| s do Roi de Navarre. 


T See Archwologia, vol, xii. pp. 50 and 297, 
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the Revolutions of the French Language, a work of consider- 
able learning, supported by original authorities, whose words 
he almost constantly quotes, he distinctly asserts that the pre- 
tended patronage of the French princes anterior to Philippe 
Auguste had no visible effect on their domestic literature; 
that while so many poets were entertained at the courts of 
the Anglo-Norman princes, no one can be traced to that of 
Louis le Jeune; that the chronicles of Britain and Normandy, 
the subjects chosen by Wace and his contemporaries, were 
not likely to interest the French; but that “the esteem in 
which the kings of England held the French language was 
likely to be soon communicated to the Court of France.”™ 
The second authority is M. le Comte de Tressan, a writer 
perhaps of no deep research, but whose good taste is con- 
clusive on points of internal evidence. In his preface to the 
prose romance of * La Fleur des Batailles” (one of those 
relating to Charlemagne) he says, “The style and character 
of these romances lead us to think that they were composed 
at the court of the English kings descended from William the 
Conqueror. We find, in those of the round table, a marked 
affectation of dwelling on every thing which can contribute 
to the glory of the throne and court of England, whose princes 
and kmghts always play the chief and most brilliant part m 
the piece. Indeed, we cannot behold without some senti- 
ments of indignation, the greatest of mankind degraded far 
below the seas which he occupies in real history. Charle- 
magne's character in romance is often unworthy of the hero, 
We see him almost without authority in his court, and unable 
to take a single step without the consent of his twelve peers. 
Yet we learn from history that never was prince more abso- 
lute than Charlemagne. We must therefore distinguish, in 
these romances, two different eras as well as characters; the 
Jirst is that of their composition in verse, during the reigns 
William's successors, princes always interested in a 


shade over the splendour of the French court and monarehy: 
the second is that when these romances, reduced tw prose 
were accommodated to the opinions subsisting at the time of 


* Mais l’estime que les Rois d'Angleterre, maitres de la Normandit, 
_ notre langue, dut bientit passer i la Cour de France, Vol / 
Pe das. 
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in the twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Archseo- 
will convince the reader that no. man has studied with 
iar lose ee tty sues ask peng ct rene, and 
he. has given it as his decided opinion, that © it was from 
TA IE ne ST oOo" 


pina Oo niawenas ost acl of which it is h the 
reader will pardon, ol kyo hd he 
veuring to trace was insensible at the time of its taking place, 
and, being therefore incapable of receiving direct historical 
evidence, can only be ascertained by circuitous reasoning.* 


* Two sections of Ellis’s Introduction are here omitted, because 
merely farnish abstracts of Gildas, Nennius, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
tranclations of which are included in Bohn's Antiquarian Library. On 
the subject of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the reader may also refer to a paper 
by Mr. Wright in the Archeologie for 1848. 
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SECTION III. 


Inquiry into the State of Wales during the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- — 
teenth Centuries. —Intimate Connection between the Welsh and Not- 
mans.—Influence of this on Romance.—State of the Welsh Tribes 
within the Scottish Border, —Probability that some original, and many 
translated Romances, were the work of Scottish Poets.— Conclusion, — 


Atrnovcn Geoffrey's British Chronicle is justly regarded as 
one of the corner-stones of romantic fiction, yet its principal, 
if not sole effect, was to stamp the names of Arthur, Merli 
Kay, and Gawain with the character of historical veracity; 
and thus to authorize a collection of all the fables already 
current respecting these fanciful heroes and their ; 
For not one word is to be found in that compilation, concern- 
ing Sir Launcelot and his brothers; Sir Tristram; Sir Ywain; 
Joseph of Arimathea and the Sangreal; the round table, with — 
its perilous seat; and the various quests and adventures which 
fill so many folio volumes. These were subsequent additions, — 
but additions proudly derived from the same source, ‘The 
names, the manners of the heroes, and the scenes of their 
adventures, were still British; and, the taste for these 
traditions continuing to gain ground during at least two cen- 
turies, the whole literature of Europe was ultimatery mundated 
by the nursery-tales of Wales and Armorica, as it had for- 
merly been by the mythology of Greece and Egypt. 

As this apparent revolution in literary taste took place at 8 
time when the ore language and people were driven, both 
in this island and in France, to the western extremities of the 
two countries, it must perhaps be principally attributed toa 
cause already mentioned; viz. the early connexion of the 
Normans with the people of Bretagne, among whom they firs! 
formed their language, and from whom they probably received 
and np oyer with them to England, the first traces of 
those traditions which they afterwards found in a more perſeot 
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officer apparently known to their earliest constitution; but 
when this dignity also was seized by usurpation, the whole 
country was plunged into irretrievable anarchy. Such was 
the state of things at the first arrival of the Saxons. 

Hengist, whether brought to our shores by accident ar by 
invitation, soon demanded and obtained, as the reward of his 
services, an independent establishment, which he afterwards 
continued to maintain and increase at the expense of the 
natives, whom his arrogance or their own fickleness provoked 
to hostilities. Fron#this period, therefore, the isle of Thanet 
became Saxon-land, and the rest of the country Welsh-land; 
because, as Giraldus Cambrensis has justly observed, the 
Teutonic nations always gave to the Celtic the denomination 
of Welsh. Our island, therefore, was divided, about the 
middle of the fifth century, as it still is, into two parts, one of 
which has constantly continued to increase at the expense of 
the other, till their relative extent and population have been 
nearly reversed. 

As the ultimate success of the Saxons is undeniable, the 
greater part of our historians have neglected to notice the 
slowness of their progress. Yet it appears that the west 
riding of Yorkshire was not completely subdued till 620, nor 
Lancashire till 670; more than two centuries of bloody war 
fare had therefore elapsed before the invaders were able to 
break the communication between the Britons of Wales and 


sistence, and for the small but active breed 
furnished a formidable cavalry. The Saxon writers, perhap 
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3 pr onſet Doran Dna Amaia sp 
which carl snthacos accustomed; and | 
system aa very ittle change even at the Nor 
quest, which has been generally considered as the e 
eee EINE universal innovation. Power and property, 
mga that event into other hands; 
ae under which they were held, and the services 
as their price, are either mentioned by name, or ¢ 
anit defined in the various codes of laws enacted 
Saxon ancestors. A nearly similar scheme is seen i 
Howel Dha, which is professedly a collection and re 
of the usages long before established in Wales; w 
law of succession, by requiring incessant subdivision 
perty, had multiplied the services of vassalage to as 
abc as could be demanded by the utmost refineme) 
feudal system. Upon the whole, though it is certain 
leaders and princes of Britain defended their pos 
equal valour and obstinacy, it would be very rash to 
that the whole body of their subj ects preferred exile 
mination to a timid and disl acquiescence in thi 
ment of a foreign invader; or that this invader dis 
derive from the labours of his new subjects, either t 
saries of life, or those luxuries and useful arts which 
learned from the Romans. In short, all anal 
concur with the best evidence, in leading us to 
the Saxons and Britons of the low lands were gradu: 
ted, like the Franks and Gauls, though perhap 
iffrent proportions, so as to form one people. 

The Norman conquest was an event which was 
the Welsh with the greatest exultation, because it 
them on their enemies the Saxons, and on Harold, fr 
they had suffered much; but they seem to have der 
a ho eres beyond the present gratification of 

Hed William’ s success been less rapid and 
es probelsla t during his struggle for empire 
have invited the Welsh princes to share in the da 
profits of his enterprise; but, having ed 
gad battle, he succeeded of course th ae 

Saxon monarchs, and having marched an army in 1 
as St. OTH received the homage and tribute of | 
nation. Some degree of intercourse appears to þ 
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exercised there all the rights of a feudal zovereig 
on his favourites the territories of such Welsh 


thought it convenient to dispossess; and even co 
Norman the vacant ic of St. David's. Yi 
dition in 1113 against Gri ap Conan,* prin 
Set oy ae 
table to the royal army; the caresses which | 
on these pri their submission, and the 


of Griffith ap Rees, strongly confirm the 
the Welsh historians that Henry’s triumph, sue 
0 a eee 


* During the troublesome rien of 8 en, the 
op" the by interval dsesions 
of Henry IT. we great expeditions into 
Peano aise © to consider it as a 


successes with very 
I. precipitated Llewelyn from his throne, 4 
— ty for ever to the English crown, w 
Sp a ae 
t ce, 1 
close of the thirteenth century, to other importa) 
nn on pectionble nature of their cow 
ny and Seetinncity EO pa was del 


_ If, therefore, these | 


respective rights of ki , and of their barons © 
capite, were very ill and that this was 1 
frequent disputes in every part of Europe. Di 


tobe Bante oor nine Seana Sean that this p 
utmost efforts of a royal army, had be 
ts by Tiegh Lops, exc of Chester. 
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guided by able hands; but in an when power 
attached rather to the person than hh authority of 
sovereign, 1t was impossible that cither flattery or 


when employed by such kings as John or Henry III,, should 
control the insurbordination of the barons, or curb the restless | 


activity of their Welsh allies. Accordingly the barons tri- 


umphed over the regal authority, and Llewelyn the Great 


appeared to have established, for a time, the ancient indepen- 
dence of his country. The real strength and importance of 
Wales, however, depended very much on the anarchy of the 
times; its weight appeared conspicuous only when it turned 
the scale between contending parties of its neighbours. It 
therefore vanished at the accession of Edward I., who sue- 


ceeded to an undisputed throne with the reputation of emi-— 


nent abilities, The Great Charter, now considered as law, — 


must have fully satisfied the wishes of the wisest barons; the 
most turbulent were tired by the long duration of civil dis- 


sensions; all were dispos d to obey a sovereign who knew | 


how to exact obedience; Edward had also a party in Wales 
nearly equal to that of the reigning prince; so that in remoy- 
ing that prince from the throne, and annexing the principality 
to his own dominions, he had simply the air of revoking the 
grant of a royal fief, in consequence of the contumacy of & 
rebellious vassal. ) a 
During the long course of political intrigue which was ull 

mately DT by this oer it is certainly reasonable 
to suppose that a degree of intercourse, fully sufficient to 
account for any exchange of literary materials, must haye 
taken place between the Normans and the Welsh, as well as 
between these last and their brethren of Armorica, who stood 
in the same relation as themselves to the sovereigns of this 
country while dukes of Normandy: and the Cymrie and 
Breton bards, following their respective lords to the court of 
« common sovereign, had every opportunity of comparing the 
traditional fables of their ancestors, and of imparting them to 
the French minstrels with whom they associated, But, as 
there is reason to belieye that the British lays were seldom if 
ever committed to writing, iv might be expected that different 
minstrels would tell the same story with some variation: 

that, unable to retain in their memory the whole of a long 
narrative, they would carry off, in the first instance, detached 


? 
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elucidated by exhibiting, in the romance of Sir Trist: 
composed by Thomas of Erceldoun, a specimen of the qu 
stanza and claborate and artificial style attributed b 
historian to that poet and to his countryman Kendal. He 
also shown, by a reference to ancient charters, here 
Scottish minstrels of this early period enjoyed all the privi 
and distinctions possessed by the Norman trouveurs, wl 
they nearly rivalled in the arts of narration, and over wl 
they possessed one manifest advantage in their fam 
acquaintance with the usual scenes of chivalry. Carlisle 
we learn from Froissart, was the Carduel of romance, 
favourite seat of Arthur; and between that place and Pem 
is his * round table,” which, like his *scat” and his “ ove 
still records his memory. Bamborough Castle, as we le 
from Knighton, was the *chastel orgueilleux,” and Bery 
the “chateau de la joyeuse garde,” the favourite habitatic 
Sir Launcelot. Ettrick-forest, the Sylva Caledonia bele 
by Merlin, whose remains are supposed to have been bu 
at Drummelziar, was included in the territories of Urien 
Ywain. Galloway, according to Whitaker, was the pi 
mony of the celebrated Gawain. At Stowe, in the vale of 
Gala (the Wedale, or vallis sanctus of Nennius), a few m 
above Melrose, was the church of St. _ s, where Arthw 
the British historian assures us, deposited a piece of the 1 
cross; and at Meigle in Angus, between Coupar and For 
tradition still points out the tomb of © Dame Ganore,” 
beautiful Guenever. The Scottish minstrels, therefore, 1 
surrounded by the memorials of romance, and havi 
aecess to the traditionary tales of Strathclyde and Cub: 
were likely to be considered as the most authentic deposite 
of those narratives; and accordingly Thomas of Erceldow 
cited in this character by a French minstrel, of whose lif 
Sir ‘Tristram two valuable MS. fragments are preserved 
Douce's collection at Oxford.t| Another Thomas, or 


* The intercourse between the Cymric ond Saxon tribes was no 
likely to affect the music than the poetry of the latter; and rete» 
with great appearance of probability, attributed to this circumstar 

between the Northumbrian and Welsh modes of singing, rem 
by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

mw The IT of the French and Anglo-Norm 

published by Pickering (edited by F. 7. Michel). | 








APPENDIX. 


No. L 
PETRUS ALPHONSUS, 


Tie following short, but accurate, analysis of this curious 
work was furnished by the late Mr. Douce. Wh 


of the original Latin work entitled « Alphon- 

” in the British Museum, but it is 

ate drneraek at the end. There are also two French metrical 
versions of the same (MSS. Harl. 527 and 4338),* the former 
a n leaf at the end, and the latter imperfect in the 
ddle; but they vary considerably in the number and arrange- 
ment of the stories, which are generally ample, and 


to the French MS. of Pierre Anfors (who is 

7 h the Harleian MSS.), which existed at 

No. 1830, and has been partly edited, 

by Barbazan, under the title of “ Castoie- 

son Fils,” we must suppose that it was 

either very impertect, or very inattentively examined by the 


* Editions of Petrus Alphonsus have been recently published on the 
Continent. 
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editor, who treats the work as anonymous, and appears to 
have known nothing concerning the author, Petrus Alphon- 
sus, a converted Jew, who flourished in 1106, and was godson 
to Alphonsus I. king of Arragon. These stories are profvs-— 
sedly borrowed from the Arabian fabulists, and consist of 
admonitions from Salaan, or, as the author says, he is called 
in the Arabian tongue Lucamam, to his son, illustrated by 
examples, which are arranged in the following order. 

1. Story of the false friend and of the dead calf in a sack. 
See Le Grand, fabl. 3. 255.—It is remarkable that Le 
Grand, as well as Barbazan, seems to have known nothing 
about Petrus Alphonsus, whom he classes, under his Freneh- 
ified name of Pierre Anfors, amongst the Norman fableours. 
—This story occurs in the Gesta Romanorum, chap. 129. 

. The well-known tale of the two merchants of Baldac 
(Bagdad) and of Egypt. See Le Grand, fabl. 3. 262; Boe- 
cace, day x. nov. 8; Gesta Rom. ch. 170. 

. The mule who was ashamed of his father, the ass, and 
boasted of his grandfather, who was a horse. , 

1. The man, the ungrateful serpent, and the fox. Here the 
regent is found tied to a tree, and by the fox’s cunni 
tied up again, and not put into a sack, as clorwhan bs 
See Gest. Rom. ch. 174; Dir. Hum. Vite, or Pilpay. 

5. A poet claims, as a reward for his verses, that the king 
should appoint him his porter, with liberty to demand a 
penny of every hunch-back, another of every leper, ano 
of every one-eyed man, kc. A crooked man comes to the 
gate, and, having refused to pay the first penny, is proved 
to have all the other defects, and taxed accordingly, See 
Le Grand, fabl. 3. 252; Gesta Rom. ch. 257. J 

6, A man, in opposition to the advice of his friend, goes into 
a house where people were drinking and rioting. A robbe 
takes refuge amongst them, and all the company are hanged. 

7. Two persons hear a woman singing, &c.—Very silly tale, 
and not worth notice, 7 

8, A vine-dresser wounds his eye while working in Ny by 
yard. In the mean time his wife was occupied by her 
gallant. On the husband's return, she contrives the lover's 
escape by kissing her spouse on the other eye. Le Grand, 
fabl. 4. 158; Gest. Rom. ch. 121, and many of the Italian 
novel; 
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15. A man deposits ten casks of eager 


bour, whom he afterwards accuses fans, hom 

of it. nf Nc nga Bal ee | ok 

dregs ofthe oil to be examined, the knn eer Row 
discovered. 


is Le Grand, fabl. 3. 19. 

16. A man loses a purse of gold, containing a golden serpent 
with eyes of hyacinth; and =e 
man who had found it of the promised reward, by asserting 
that the purse contained two serpents, kc. The di | 
being many tan manor or e purse is to 
the finder. Le Grand, fabl. 3 | | 

17. A «frm ager advyises hl neo respecting the 
road, ke., | 

18. Two citizens and a coun travelling to Mecea, are — 
reduced to a single loaf. tis agreed that he who dreams 
the best dream shall eat it. The countryman d 
the intended fraud of his companions, and gets loaf. ' 
Le Grand, fabl. 2. 328; Gest. Rom. ch. 106; also imp. 51 7 
of the “ Historia Jeschuse Nazareni,” a blasphemous of * 
J. C., of Jewish invention. 

19. Story of some cloth-cutters, and of the pi whee 
who procures his master a beating for defrauding him of 
his honey. Le Grand, fabl. 3. 426. 

20. Two minstrels being at a royal feast, one of them places 
all his bones on the plate of his companion, and complains 
to the king that he eaten all the meat which 

to them. The other retorts, by asserting that the first 
ae once, and all. See Gladwin's Moonshee; 
Le Grand, fabl. 3. 95. 
21. sony ok of the coun and of the bird who promised 
three things for i is liberty, This is Le Grand's “Lai 
fe I'Oiselet,” 3. 430; Way's “Lay of the little Bird;" 
Lydgate's “ The Chorle and the Bird.” 

22, Story of the wolf, the countryman, and the fox. on 
wolf is left in a well, looking after a supposed cheese 
by the moon's Aon os th Jae one 
taine in his fubles. 

23. A thief breaks his neck by catching at a ray of the moon, } 
In the Directorium Humane Vite, i. e, the Latin version 
from the Hebrew of Pilpay. Le Grand, fabl. 4. 288; Gesta 
Rom. ch, 136. 
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in ancient times to amorous dalliance), borrows her neigh- 

bour's bathing-tub. See Le Grand, fabl. 3. 455. 

31. A merchant goes on a visit to his brother, who is steward 
to a certain king. The monarch receives the merchant 
with great politeness, and offers him a considerable farm; 
which he refuses, on finding that the king was in the habit 
of spending all his revenues in time of peace, and, con- 
sequently, in case of war, could only defend himself by 
levying heavy contributions on his subjects. 

Besides the foregoing, there are several tales from Alphon- 
sus, collected together at the end of the earliest collection of 
the Esopian fables now extant. It is the work translated by 
Caxton, is in Latin, and without date. 
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her memory. These, she was sure, must be new to the gene- | 
rality of her readers; and in this confidence she offers to the | 
king (probably our Henry III.) the fruits of her labours, | 
After complaining that she has met with envy and persecu- 
tion where she deserved praise, she declares her intention to 
persevere, and to relate, as briefly as possible, such stories as 
she knows to be true, and to have been formed into lays by the 
Britons, 

Les contes ke jeo sai verrais, 

Dunt li Bretun ont fait les lais, 

Vus conterai asez briefment, Le, 


No. 1. Guigemar. 
, consisting of 942 lines, having 


been f 
tot Le Grand, and beautifully translated by Wa 4 
requires no further notice in this place. 


No. 2. Equitan, 282 lines, 

uitan was a prince of Bretagne, who was so p od iat 
sada to the amusements of chivalry, that he cared neithe 
for business nor gallantry. Nothing but the nece sity ¢ 
heading his troops could withdraw him from the x 
hunting and seeing; and the whole business of the = ti 
was managed by his steward, a man of equal loyalty an 
experience. Unfortunately this steward had married BY 


sight as many epienente as were necessary to « 

own nenulity, and formed a plan for securing a long i 
view with his mistress, he set off for the — a 
after a short time under pretence of a sudden indispos 
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wicked punished by the means which they had devised for 
the destruction of another; and such is the substance of the 
lay which was composed by the Bretons under the name of 
Equitan. 

No. 3, Lai le Freisne. 528 lines, 


This lay was translated into Bn lish rity some unknown but 
nearly contemporary writer ; this version, which still 
exists in the Auchinleck MS., rats been kindly communi- 
eated to me by my friend Sir Walter Scott, it will be found 
among the miscellaneous romances of the present collections 


No. 4. Bisclaveret. 318 lines. 


Onr author informs us that this is the Breton name for an 
animal which the Normans call Garwolf; and adds that for- 
merly men were frequently metamorphosed into this beast, 
and during such times were the most ferocious and destructive 
of the inhabitants of the forest.* She then proceeds to her 


"There lived formerly in Bretagne a baron who was comely | 
in his person, wise, SL atovas WA by his neighbours, 
much beloved by his sovereign, and married to a noble and 
beautiful lady, for whom he felt the warmest affection, which 
she appeare to reborn with equal sincerity. But she had 
observed that her husband was regularly absent se di) 


* It seems that this superstition still remains in 2 
Vopinion des Bretons, ces memes hommes se revétent, pendant la nub 
peaux de loups, et en prennent quelquefois la forme, pour se trouver & 
assemblées oh le démon est supposé présider. Ce que Von dit ici & 
déguisements et des courses nocturnes de ces prétendus Aom 
dont Pespece n'est pas encore entierement éteinte dans ancienae + n 
rigue, nous rappelle ce que Vhistoire rapporte des ly 
—et ce qu’Herodote dit des Neures."' (Origines Gauloises 
d'Auvergne Corret. cap. 2.) Mr. Walker, in his, his 
the Irish bards, quotes. th) Slowing lings fost rs anne 
the manners of the Irish: 


The next strange story which his ears 
Receiv'd, was of some wolves and bears, 
Who once were men of worth and fame, 
But, by enchantment, brutes became ; 
And would, if tales sing truth, obtain. 
Their former human shape again. 


= | 
he alt ches |e 4 a 
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his protection. The king was, at first, dreadfully ightened; 
but his fear soon gave way to pity and pro. He 
called his attendants to witness the miracle ;. ordered the dogs 
to be whipped off; solemnly took the brute under his royal 
tection; and returned to his palace, closely followed by 
is savage attendant. Bisclayeret soon became an uni | 
favourite; he was fed with the greatest care, slept in the 
royal apartments, and, though indefatigable in his attentions 
to the king his master, returned with gratitude the earesses 
of the courtiers, who admired and esteemed, without envyin 
his superior intelligence and accomplishments. At length 1 
king having thought fit to summon a plenar court, his ! 
flocked from all quarters to the festival, and, among the rest, 
the husband of the false lady. No one had thought of paying 
the least attention to Bisclaveret, whose gentleness was even 
more remarkable than his sagacity: but no sooner did the 
knight make his appearance than the animal attacked him 
with the greatest fury, and was scarcely prevented, even by 
the interposition of the king himself, from tearing him to 
pieces. The same scene occurred a second time, and occasioned 
infinite surprise; for all agreed that Bisclaveret must have 
had good reasons for his conduct, though it was not easy to 
conjecture what injury he had received. Not long after this 
the king went to hunt im the forest where the animal had been 
found; and the wicked wife, as lady of the manor, haying 
sent before her a magnificent present, set forth to pay her 
court to her sovereign. Bisclayeret saw her ap flew 
upon her, and instantly tore her nose from her face, This 
act of discourtesy to a lady excited universal indignation: 
even the king himself took part against his favourite, who 
would have been punished with instant death, but for the 
interference of an aged counsellor, “This lady, sir,” said he 
to the king, “was the wife of that knight whom you so ten- 
derly loved, and whose unaccountable disappearance you have 
so long regretted. The baron whom Bisclaveret first assaulted 
is her present husband. Your favourite animal, whose gem- 
tleness and sagacity appear nearly human, becomes ferocious 
only on the appearance of these two, There is certainly some 
mystery in this, which the lady, if imprisoned and interm- 
gated, could probably discover. Britany is the country od 
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who should be able to carry her, without resting, from the 
bottom to the top of the adjoining mountain. Many Us 
the enterprise, for presumption is common; none achi it, 
because its execution was barely possible. The suitors disap- 
peared, one by one, and the beautiful princess seemed doomed 
to eternal celibacy. There was one youth, the son of a neigh- 
bouring baron, who was a favourite with the king and with 
the whole court, and whose assiduities, which were dictated 
by an unconquerable and sincere passion, ultimately gai 
the lady's warmest affections. His discretion was that 
their mutual affection was long a secret to all the world: but 
this discretion became, at length, almost intolerable; and the 
youth, hopeless of fulfilling the condition which alone could 
obtain the hand of his mistress, earnestly conjured her to fly 
aes from her father's court. To this, however, she 
would not consent; but suggested a mode of WY ae lishin 
their wishes more AGF with her filial piety. “I have, 
said she, *a rich aunt who resides and has studied durmg 
thirty years at Salerno, In that celebrated school she has so 
completely acquired the art of medicine; has learned so w 
salves and drugs; has so studied herbs and roots, that she wi 
be enabled to compose for you electuaries and drinks capable 
of communicating to you the degree of vigour n ry for 
the accomplishment of the trial prescribed by my father's 
law. To her you shall bear a letter from me, and at your 
return you shall demand me from the king on the terms to 
which he has himself assented.” The lover thanked her; 
went home; provided the necessary assortment of rich elothes, 
and other merehandize, of palfreys, beasts of burthen, and 
attendants, and set off for Salerno. His mission was per- 
fectly successful, The good aunt's electuaries rendered hi 
much more athletic than before; and he brought with him, 
in a small vial, an elixir capable of instantly woe 
strength at the moment of complete exhaustion. He 
fore returned full of confidence, and claimed the trial; which 
was g . The king, having summoned all his principal 
Renee toibehold the ceremon Dna his daughter 1 
the plain on the banks of the Seine, and found the } 
alre stationed at the foot of the mountain, The | 
had scarcely tasted food since the departure of her 
; she would gladly haye wasted herself te the lightnes 
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were confined to the chase; those of his te ee 
her psalter, and chanting its contents: the young lady had 
no solace but in her tears. One morning in April, when the 
birds ore to sing the songs of love, the old gentleman had 
risen y, and awakened his sister, who ear shut the 
doors after him while he set forth for the woods, and his young 
wife began her usual lamentations. She execrated the hour 
when she was born, and the fatal avarice of her parents, for 
having united her to an old jealous tyrant, who was afraid of 
his own shadow, and debarred her even from going to church. 
She had heard that the country round her prison was onee 
famed for adventures; that young and gallant knights used to 
meet, without censure or impediment, beautiful and affec- 
tionate mistresses. But her lot was _—_— misery (for her 
t was certainly immortal), unless the supreme Di 
þ. noni should, by some miracle, sus the listlessness sana 
her present existence. She had scarcely finished this ejacula- 
tion, when the shadow of a large bird, which nearly inter- 
cepted all the light proceeding from the narrow window of 
her room, arrested her attention, The bird, a falcon of the 
largest size, flew into the chamber, and perched at the foot of 
her bed. While she gazed on the falcon, it gradually assumed 
the figure of a young and handsome knight. She started, 
Ml colour, and drew a veil over her face, but still 
and listened with some fear, much astonishment, but more 
pleasure. The knight soon broke silence. He beg her 
not to be alarmed; confessed that his mode of visiting was 
new, and rather mysterious; but that a falcon was a gentle 
and noble bird, whose figure ought not to create suspicion. 
He was a neighbouring prince, who had long known and 
loved her, and wished to dedicate the remainder of his days to 
her service, if she would accept him as her lover. The A 
gradually removing her veil, ingenuously told him that - 
was much handsomer, and apparently more amiable, than any 
man she had ever seen; that she should be happy to 
accept him as lover, if such a connection could be legiti 
and if he believed in God. The prince highly a of 
| ; entered at large into the articles of his ereed; 
cluded by advising that she should feign herself sick; 
| for her chaplain; and direct him to bring the host; 
when,” said he, “I will assume your appearance, 
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| The old lady, after carefully shutting the doors 
after him, returned to her bed to sleep till day-break; and his 
wife, awakened at this unusual hour, could not refrain from 
uttering an ardent wish for the company of her dear Muldu- 
marec. Her faithful prince was instantly at her side; but he 
had received his death wound, and she found herself s 
with his blood. Overpowered by fear and surprise, she could 
scarcely hear him say that he died for her, and that his pro- 
phecy was accomplished. She fainted in his arms; but he 
conjured her to preserve her life, and announced to her that 
she was pregnant with a son, whom she must call Ywonee, 
and who was destined to be the avenger of both his parents. 
He then hastily departed through an open and 
window. His mistress, though in vies shift, uttering a piteous 
scream, threw herself out of the same window, and 
his flight by the trace of his blood, which the first beams of 
morning enabled her to distinguish. At length she arrived 
at a thick wood, where she was soon surrounded with dark- 
ness; but she pursued the beaten track, and emerged into a 
meadow; where recovering the trace of the blood, she pur- 
sued it to a large city of unexampled magnificence, which she 
entered, and proceeded to the palace. No one was visible in 
the streets. In the first Sect en she found a ees whee she 
She knew him not, and passed on to the nent 
found a second knight equally unknown to her. 
the third room; and on a bed which almost Taken her ter by 
the splendour of its ornaments, and which was surrounded b 
numerous torches blazing in golden candlesticks, i 
her dear Muldumarec, and sunk almost lifeless with fatigue 
and terror by his side. Though very near to his last moments, 
he was still able to comfort and instruct her. He adjured her 
to return instantly, while she could escape the notice of his 
subjects, to whom, as their story was known, she would be 
particularly obnoxious. He gave her a ring, in virtue of 
which he assured her that she would in future escape the per- 
Secution and even the jealousy of her husband. He then put 
her hands his sword, with directions that it should never 
touched by man till his son should be dubdod ee 
| it must be delivered to him with due solemnity, near 
the tomb of his father, at the moment when he should learn 
he secret of his birth, and the miscries produced by it to his 
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se sire; mat A 
him the sad 


No. 8. Laustic, 164 lines. 


The author tells us that this lay is called in the Breton 
tongue Laustic,* and in “right English” the Nihtegale 
(nightingale). It is very well written, and contains 6 2007 
picturesque descriptions; besides which it or 
out, that peculiar spirit of formal gallan —_—_— 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
likely to insure its popularity, orig rupy ha | 
is as insipid as ible. In the district of St. Malos is the 
town of Bon, which derives its name from the goodness of 
two knights who formerly dwelt in it. The one was married 
the other was in love with his neighbour's wife, who returned 
his affection. The houses were so near, being only « 
gee that the lovers could easily, from the 

= ne igs ge bedchambers, interchange their amorous 
| her r without ip Hs and 


cat man, ‘much annoyed by this is practice; ro 

what was the object which go eondtantly al een 
bed, and was told that it was the sweet yoice of the 
ingale. Having heard this, he set all his servants to ; 
spread on every twig of his hazels and chesnut-trees a quan- 
tity of birdlime; _— MT 


traps and springes, that the nightingale was shortly caught 


ia ER Ds Sie seein in the Becton, Aenea and 1'eaustic is 
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richest of his competitors. He repaired to ham 
landed at Barbefluet (Barfleur); passed into nce of you 
by his generosity, a numerous attendance of 

hts ; eclipsed tt the proudest of his rivals by err ie 
rality; yanquished the stoutest; gained the prize 
nn and, though he concealed his po ass. 
known through the country by the appellation of * the k 
without a peer.” The fame of this youthful warrior at 
reached the ears of his father. From the first moment of 
bestriding a horse, that father had never encountered an 
equal; and as he trusted that age had added to his address 
more than it had yet subtracted from his vigour, oe ee 
prove, by the overthrow of the peerless but unknown rag 
that his high renown was owing to the absence of 
After this exploit he meant to go in quest of his son, whose 

ure into foreign countries had been lately communi- 
cated to him; and having obtained the permission of his 
mistress, he embarked for Normandy, and thence 
into Bretagne. The tournaments did not begin till the fes- 
tival of Easter. Milun, therefore, who had arrived before the 
end of winter, t the interval in travelling from to 
place, in pens a hospitality, and in out th mos 
meritorious knights, whom he attached to himself by 
liberality. At length the festival took place at Mor se 
Michel, and was attended by crowds of knights, French, 
Flemish, Norman, and Breton, though by very few 
Milun inquired minutely into the arms and devices of the 
unknown 7 The and had no — in i | 
The two 


him with a mixture of wonder and delight, and sum- 
moned till his skill and s 


eae 
yentail of 


his rope Soup and displayed his b 
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merits were so equal that she was unable to make a choice, 
At tournaments she sent to all four some mark of distinction; 
a ring, a scarf, a pennant, or other ornament; and all ascribed 
to her, as mistress of their actions, the exploits which they 
had the good fortune to perform. It happened once that 
Nantes was appointed for the celebration of a tournament at 
the Easter festival. Crowds of knights assembled from 
France, Normandy, Flanders, Brabant, Boulogne, and Anjou, 
The four champions, on the eve of the festival, set out to 
meet the foreign knights, and proposed to just with an equal 
number: the offer was accepted, and the contest ended to the 
advantage of the town. On the following day the four young 
lovers still further distinguished themselves; but the 
tacle at length degenerated, as was frequently the case, mto 
a real combat, in which three out of the four were acciden- 
tally slain, and the fourth dangerously wounded. All four 
were brought back to the lady of their affections, who caused 
the three to be magnificently interred, and summoned the 
best physicians of the town to assist her in her attendance on 
the survivor. Their joint efforts were at length 
He became convalescent, and, finding his passion revive with 
his returning health, daily importuned the lady for the | 
sent of her hand, to which there now remained no other 
equal claimant. But she gave him to understand, that, foel- 
ing herself singular in misfortune, by having lost in one day 
three admirers of superior merit, she would not consent to 
bear to the bridal ceremony a heart which must be consumed 
by eternal regret; and that, as a monument of her grief, she 
intended to compose a lay, the title of which should be “ Les 
quatre Dols,” (The four Griefs). The lover, instead of at- 
tempting to argue her out of this resolution, only 
his eloquence in convincing her that the title of the new 
ought to be © Le Chaitivel,” (The Wretch), because his ri 

ad found in death the end of their disappointments, while 
he was doomed to lead a life of constant wrete = 

ivation. The lady having assented to this change of ti 
the story is suddenly brought to a conclusion. 

No. 11. Chevrefoil. 118 lines. 

Eom ootons informs us that she has often heard this 

with infinite delight, but states at the same time that she 
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he represented that, havi 
to the e kin Ya: father, he ol en EY 


a day, omar attaenvanidency os. With this p 
she was satisfied, and after man Senne, 08 EY 
of rings, ultimately permitted to depart. The ret 
Eliduc to his country gave infinite pleasure to his frie 
the king his master, and, above all, to his excellent wif 
now hoped that she should be indemnified, by the soc 
her beloved husband, for her long and dreary hours of ¥ 
hood. But she beheld with surprise and consternatic 
he harboured some secret grief, and anxi inquired 
thing in her conduct had given him displeasure. | 
assured her of the contrary, but told herina con! 
that he was bound by his oath to return to be LEO 
had lately quitted, so soon as he should have led the 


neverregain his formergai till be should haveantrinns 
self from all his difficulties.” In the ae 
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which surrounded his mansion dwelt an aged hermit, at whose 
cell the corpse might remain till its interment: he could then 
enjoy the sad pleasure of visiting daily the object of all his 
solicitude; and he determined to found on the spot an abbey, 
in which a number of monks should pray for ever for the soul 
of the lovely and injured Guilliadun. He then mounted his 
palizey, and, carrying the body in his arms, proceeded with 
is attendants to the hermitage. The door was shut; and 
they discovered, after having at length procured an entrance, 
Maura of the holy man, who had expired a few days before. 
Elidue caused a bed to be made within the chapel; and plac» 
ing on it his mistress, whose deadly paleness had not = 
mjured’ her beauty, he burst into a flood of tears, kissed I 
lips and eyes as if in the hopes of restoring their animation, 
and solemnly pronounced a vow that from the date of her 
interment he would never more exercise the functions of a 
knight, but, after having erected an abbey on the spot sane- 
tified by her remains, would himself assume the monastie habit, 
and daily visit her tomb to express his love, his grief, and his 
remorse. He then with difficulty tore himself from the body 
and departed; having first sent a messenger to lus castle to 
announce that he was arrived, but so much fatigued and way- 
worn as to require nothing but repose and solitude. His wife 
met him with he: usual gentleness of affection; but she in- 
stantly saw in his haggard looks that his heart laboured with 
some misery which her tenderness was unable to remove. His 
manners were such as to awaken without satisfying her curt- 
osity, He rose at daybreak, spent some hours at prayers, 
walked alone into the forest, proceeded instinctively to the 
fatal hermitage, and returned late in the evening, with 
him, as it appeared, an increased load of misery. saw 
with astonishment that death seemed to abstain from ravaging 
the beauties of Guilliadun; he involuntarily gave way to the 
most flattering hopes; and after many long sad hours of tears 
and fruitless prayer retired in anguish and disappointment 
On the third day he gave notice that he should go to court 
and pass the evening with the king. His wife in the mean- 
time, pyibe promise of the most tempting rewards, had enga, 
me of her pages to follow his master at a distance during hi 
est walk, and to report what he should see and hear; and 
| page having on that morning executed his commission, 
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at having slept so long, and then gazed with astonishment at 
the bed on which she lay, at the walls of the chapel by which 
she was surrounded, and atthe two known figures of Gul 
deluec and the page, who kneeling by her side oreo A 
their thanksgivings to the Almighty for what 
her miraculous resurrection. At length the good | 
DO her devotions, began to question the fair stranger 

her birth and preceding adventures, whee hae 
eed with the utmost candour and exactness, till the fatal 
moment when the discovery of Eliduc’s prior had 
deprived her of sense and motion. The rest was better ki 
to her hea-ers than to herself; and Guildeluec, more and 
more charmed with her innocence and frankness, after avow- 
ing herself to be her rival, lost no time in comforting her by 
the assurance that all her hopes and wishes now be 
speedily gratified. * Your youthful beauty,” said “ might 
captivate any heart, and your merit will fix for ever that of 
Elidue, who 1s unalterably attached to you, and whose grief 
for your loss was such as to preclude all hope of consolation. 
It is my intention to take the veil, and to abandon all claim 
to those affections which are estranged to me for ever. In 
carrying you with me, and restoring you to the now wretched 
Elidue, I shall promote, by the only means in my power, that 
happiness to which I have hitherto been the unintentional 
obstacle.” Guilliadun consented, with silent gratitude, to 
accept the sacrifice so generously offered by her rival, and 
was united to her lover as soon as the solemn ceremony had 
taken place, by which Guildeluec agreed to consecrate the 
remainder of her days to heaven, in a nunnery which - 
erected and endowed by her husband, on the site of the ancient 
hermitage. Their union was followed by many years of hap- 
piness, and they closed a life employed in age acts of 
charity and benevolence, by following the pious example of 
Guildeluec, who received Guilliadun into her order, while 
© Elidue took the cowl in a monastery, to the endowment of 
which he dedicated the remainder of his worldly Apres 
From the adventure of these three, “ the olde 
(i auncien Bretun curteis) formed a lay to transmit it to fur 


ages. 
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SPECIMENS, & 


ROMANCES RELATING TO ARTHUR. 





AtrnovucH this class of romances was formerly the most 
numerous, its metrical remains, excepting such as have been 
preserved in the form of ballads, are now extremely scanty. 

is indeed might have been expected; because, when all 
metre began to be considered as the vehicle of fiction, it was 
hkely that the favourite story of Arthur would be the first 
to be turned into prose, for the purpose of establishing its 
authority beyond all dispute. On the other hand, as the art 
of reading made a slow progress amongst the vulgar, it was 
natural that parts of the metrical tale should be detached 
for their use, and, in the shape of songs, be committed to 
oral tradition. Warton, however, has given us an extract 
from the St. Graal, a metrical fragment, said to consist of 
40,000 lines, composed in the reign of Henry VI. by Thomas 
Lonelich;' and in the same reign Robert de Thornton is 
suppored to have written the romance of Percyvell of Galles, 
which is still preserved in the library of Lincoln cathedral. 
Concerning the former it is difficult to feel much interest, 
after perusing the deplorably dull extract given by Warton; 
and of the second I have been unable to procure a transcript. 


} This person was merely the translator, not the author. The romance 
referred to is preserved in MS. in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

* A prettily written and amusing romance, printed by the Camden 
Society, 1844. Thornton was only the transcriber, and the author's name 
has not been discovered. Few mistakes are more usual than the attribu- 


tion of early pieces to the copyists. 
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The tale of Merlin was perhaps at first nothing more th 
of the Brut, as composed either by Gaimar or by Wae 
in which shape it was certainly, as the French writers general 
describe it, the most ancient of all the romances; but t] 
immediate original from which our English translation w 
made must have undergone many interpolations, because 
contains a variety of fabulous matter which had not fou 
its way into the history of Sara | of Monmouth. 

The following abstract was made from a transcript of 1] 
MS, No. 150, in the library of Lincoln's Inn;, and son 
deficiencies were afterwards supplied, by the kindness of a 
friend Sir Walter Scott, from the more ancient and 
copy in the Auchinlech MS,* The romance of* Merlin 
mentioned among the contents of Bishop Percy's curio 
folio, 


® This version was printed by the Abbotsford Club, 4to., 1838, and 
W. Scott erroneously conjectured it to be the Gret Geat of Arthw 
mentioned by Wintoun, but it evidently does not agree with the deseri) 
tion given by that writer. | 
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After many Saracen’ stout and stark, 
Of Saxoyne, and of Denmark, 


and in a short time invaded Britain with an army of an hut 

dred thousand men. The unwarlike Constantine immediate! 

fled to Vortigern, (who is called in the romance, = 

and earnestly conjured him to take ths conn of hs Britih 

forces; but the * ti 7 lene 
declared that age and i 

of bearin ‘the 

stantine, 


hastily ta, ts azmy, 163 hoon on kl A 
enemy, and experienced a total and ruinous defeat, 
_ Britain was at that time governed a number of 
, whom the talents of Constans had united in a ple: 
federacy, and who, accustomed to constant racoees whi 
fighting under his banners, felt with general i 
unexpected reverse of fortune. All concurred in a 
their defeat to the incapacity of the wretched monk whouthey 
had so hastily invested with the sovereignty; all gos that, 
after the death of Constans, Vortigern alone, the 
of his victories, was fitted to lead t  Britidh prince 
to Vortigern, therefore, they sent an 
their number, inviting him to assist th 
his counsel in repairing their late diograni 
The crafty steward received the ambassadors with sie 
demonstration of respect, but affected the utmost 
the subject of their application: - 


Tho e him Fo r, 

« Good knights hardy CE peel 
I n'am neither your duke ne king! 
ee oe ee 
King Constans I was to swore; 
Ever I was you, tho, tofore! 

And wered* you, with my power, 
Wide and side,* far and ner! 

1 This word, d the middle J indiscriminately applied to 
ang ho heron bo in short, to all nations (except the Jews) who 
nado? «nee CRY: 

bold. © Defended. 
- Ser sot por 


The word side is nearly synonomous with 
sleeves ure long sleeves, - _ 
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routed him in a general e ment, drove him from to 
post, and, finally, envelo | the Saxon forces so com letely, 
that they were glad to purchase their safety by the express 
stipulation that they should embark for Germany, and bind 
themselves to abstain from all future attempts on the terri 

of Britain. Vortigern returned in triumph, and held a solemn 
festival in honour of his victory. 

On this occasion the assassins of the late king, to whom 
the new sovereign was indebted for his elevation, came for- 
ward to claim the reward of their action. But eee 
though he had approved the removal of his rival, did not 
to establish a precedent of which he might, in his tufn, 
thevictim; he therefore ordered the immediate punishment 
of the claimants, whose guilt was fully established by their own 
confession, They were instantly drawn asunder horses, 
and their mangled remains publicly hanged. Unfortunately 
for him the culprits were men of rank, who had extensive 
and powerful connections; their execution therefore became 
the signal of a general insurrection; the royal forces were 
repeatedly vanquished by the rebels; and Vortigern, after 
gaining the crown by a course of tr 
of Iosing it by an act of justice, when he bethought himself of 
applying for assistance to Hengist, The arrival of the Saxons, 
who gladly obeyed the first summons, instantly turned the 
senle of victory : - the confederate Britons fled in en- 
counter; and Vortigern, restored to all his power, felt the 
warmest gratitude for his deliverer, which was soon 
ened by another and stronger passion. 

Angys had verament, 
A daughter both fair and gent; 
Ac! she was heathen Sarazine: 
And Fortiger, for love fine, 
Her took to fere* and to wife, 
And was cursed in all his life! 
For he let Christian wed heathen, 
And meynt our blood, als flesh and mathen!* 
Many thousand was swithe* in wedlock, 
1 But, * Companion. 


5 Ellis explains this word maggots, but be may be fairly doubted 
whether that be the correct translation. * Quicker, 
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rubbish, dug the foundations anew, placed every stone wit 
the most scrupulous care, and retired to rest, exhausted b 
fatigue. and at a later hour than usual, but exulting in th 
conviction that the mischief of the preceding night was x 
fectly repaired. 

Their triumph was of short duration. They returned i i 
the morning, and perceived that the wall was again oblite 
rated. It was now hopeless to inquire whether the evil aros 
from the obstinate nature of the soil, or from a secret anti 
pathy of the stone and mortar; in either case no coalitic 

tould be expected from argument; and experience had n 
fully proved that ba Oye to reconcile them by force wa 
no less desperate e case therefore was referred to Vorti 

, and by him to his astrologers, whom he commanded, o 
‘of death, to discover why his castle refused to be con 
structed on Salisbury plain. 

The wise men, thus menaced, consulted the fir 
aiscovered, by the aspect of the stars, that a boy had 
* born, five years before, without.the intervention of m al 
They assured the king that, if he could discover this boy, pil 
him to death, and besmear with his blood the foundations 
his fortress, it might be erected without any further difficul 
Vortigern, though he saw no reason for ae a hs fie 
of the receipt, did not implicitly believe in the « 
such a boy; he therefore dispatched a number of messengay 
into all parts of England in search of this prodigy. 
detained the wise men in prison, assuring then dates 
child were not discovered, their blood should y the p Der 

In this place our author, being aware that his he 

w impatient for the appearance of the great per: 
aa adventures he has LE to A hy 
men in their prison, and the messengers on their 1 
enters upon a mystical dissertation preparatory to 
of —_. He informs us, on the authority0f* Ds 

et, and of Moses,” that the greater part of the 
vgs rebelled under the command of Lucifer, lost t 
that act their former power and beauty, and became * 
black ;"" but that some, instead of falling into “ Hell-pj 
remained in mid-air, where they still possess the fi 
axsumning any shape which may tend to promote thei, 
purpose of tempting and perverting mankind, 'T] 
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And any man, old or ying,’ 

Might it wite* of that country, 

All quick* heo* shoulde dolven® be; 
But she were ight woman told* 

To all that to her ask would.” 


On this sanguinary law the devil founded his plan for the 
destruction of the two elder sisters. He repaired, in a 
disguise, to an old woman, with whose avarice and cunning 
he was well acquainted; and engaged her, by promises of the — 
most extravagant reward, to attempt the seduction of the 
eldest sister, whom he was prevented from assailing in person 
by the precautions of the holy hermit. The old readily 
undertook the commission, 


To the eldest sister neo said, 
“Alos, my sweet dear maid, 
Thou hast fair feet and hond, 
Gentil body for to fond," 
White sware,* and long arm; 
Ywis" it is much harm 
That thy body ne might assay 
With some young man for to play, 
That thee might find, in every case, 
Game and mirth, and great solace!" 


neglected 
; but. 


1 Young. s Know. a Alive, #4 She. * Buried, 
© Proclaimed as a prostitute to all who chose to have commerce with 


her, 
7 1 know of no authority for this strange clanse. That among the 
Britons an unmarried woman convicted of incontinence was doomed te 
6 thrown down « precipice, and that by the Saxon law she was liable (es 
re stated) to be buried alive, is asserted in Jocelin's Life of St, Ken- 








fiend, no longer stopped by the formidable barrier which had 
hitherto excluded him, easily insinuated himself into the 
room, assumed a human shape, completed his long intended 
, and retired. 
the following morning his unfortunate vietim hastened 
to her confessor; related, with much contrition, the 
ful quarrel in which she had been engaged; | her 
neglect of his instructions; and finally communicated to him 
some reasons for suspecting that this neglect had been pro- 
ductive of consequences which might lead, on their discovery, | 
to her disgrace and punishment. The good hermit listened — 
to her narrative with great attention; deeply lamented her 
carelessness and the watchful activity of the fiend; gave her — 
his benediction, and dismissed her with the promise that he 
would employ all the means in his power to preserve her 
a the fate by which she was threatened. Rl 
rom this moment her hours were cole] occupied by peni- 
tence and devotion; but her Looms manifest, — 
she was at length seized and carried before the justine. Her 
testations of innocence were, of course, disbelieved ; Ts] 
jury of matrons, solemnly convened on the oecasion, s 1 
on their own knowledge, that her asseverations were 
fectly incompatible with the symptoms she discovered; Mind 
the justice was proceeding to on ir Pa when Blaise in | 
terposed and petitioned for a of her punishment. 
observed that wheterts might be the guilt of the mother, her 
child was assuredly innocent, and consequently that her death 
must be deferred till after her delivery; that the story told 
<4 the «ox ages culprit was indeed very wonderful; but that 
it had been solemnly revealed in confession, 


Fede it to be true, that some mystery was © 
under it which time would probably manifest: and therefore 
ne 


| It may 
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And gan to ery with loud din; 
“Thou lyest!” he said, * old quean!* 
My mother shall no man quell,* 
While thet { may stand or gon! 
agp bags 
Mau them every one 
I sh save hex life for this! 
That thou shalt hear and see, ywis.” 


Both the mother and the midwife were very near dying of 
fright while they listened to these encouraging assurances- 
They crossed themselves, and, at length ILY es ys 
conjured him, in the name of God and the Vi and of as 
many saints as they were able to recollect, he would 
declare who he was, and what misadventure had brought him 


- thither: but Merlin, who was not natural, EE Ke art, oe 


Fj 


smiled at their questions, and abstained fro 
curiosity. In this silence he obstinately 
six months, when the lamentations of notte 
from him a second promise of his protection; by which she. 
was so far satisfied as to await with some degree of confi- 
dence the final decision of Koad gas 

The two being ex appeared in court with 
her child = es =o, listened i in silence to the interroga- 
tories which she had formerly answered, and even abstained 
from protesting against the sentence which condemned her to 
be buried alive. But her infant, to the great surprise of all 
present, undertook her defence, alleging that her 
was the result of a chance which neither | io nor woman 
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And there the parson thou out let, 
And he ran away full sket.’ 

« Dame,” he said, © that ilke* night 
Was begot thy son the knight. 
Dame,” he smd, “lie I ought?” 
And heo stood still and said nought. 


The justice, to whom this recital, though perfectly new, 
not ae at all amusing, impatiently expected from his 
mother a refutation of the charge; but fhe ey ee 
to purchase Merlin's silence by a candid confession. 
was therefore dismissed with a severe reprimand; after which 
Merlin informed the justice that she was gone to the parson, 
who, becoming desperate at this disclosure of his sins, would 
immediately fly nf thin Seophecy tassel aaa 
river. The = Red 2 of this 
with great respect for the prophet, w as c Ls in- 
hl Sa set at liberty. Five years after this, by the advice 
of Merlin, she assumed the veil in a convent of black nuns, 
and spent the remainder of her life in acts of devotion. 

Merlin being now seven years old, it is time that we should 
return to the messengers whom we left upon their travels. 

After a long and fruitless journey, three of them chanced 
to meet in the same town; and this town was the place of 
Merlin's abode. He happened to be playing, at that moment, 
with some children in the street; and one of his companions 
picking a quarrel with him, exclaimed— 


“Thou black shrew! thou go us fro! 
Thou art a foul thing gotten amiss! 
No man wot who thy tather is! 

But some devil thee begot, I ween, 
To don us both treyghe* and tene,”" 4 


At these words the three messengers drew their swords, 


to then the whole. ciroumstances of thats indi: 


T Quickly, hastily. * Same, * Vexation, A.S. 
| 
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loins of the lively ecclesiastic, The justness of this informa 
tion was verified on the spot; and the mother of the child, 
being closely questioned by the messengers, confessed the 
truth, upon their assurance that the happiness of her good 
husband, who blindly confided in her chastity, should not be 
disturbed by a communication of the discovery. 
1+ On the third day, about noon, Merlin laughed again, though 
4 -no visible object on the journey had attracted his attention; 
and his companions were informed, to their t surprise, 
that his laughter was occasioned by an event then passing at 
the court of Vortigern. The chamberlain of that monarch, it 
seems, was a woman, who for some unknown reason had 
assumed the dress of a man, and whose beauty had inspired 
the queen with a passion which she was unable to conquer. 
But her solicitations being, of course, ineffectual, her love 
was soon converted into hatred; she flew to the king, and 
accused the chamberlain of an attempt to offer violence to her 
chastity; and the indignant monarch, without further inquiry, 
ordered the supposed culprit to be immediately woe: pt 
quartered. Merlin therefore, addressing his fellow travellers, 
requested that one of them should instantly hasten to court; 
recommend an immediate examination into the sex of the 
anes ravisher; and, after proving her innocence, inform 
ortigern that he was indebted to Merlin for this important 
discovery. 

His orders were punctually obeyed. One of the knights 
messengers, setting off at full speed, shortly arrived at court; 
fell on his knees before the king; informed him that the 
wonderful child was found; that his knowledge was indeed 
supernatural, and that he would arrive within a few hours: 
lastly, he told him that the chamberlain lately ordered for 
execution, as guilty of an intended rape on the queen, was in 
fact a woman; which might easily be verified by causing her 
to be examined in his majesty’s presence. Vortigern issued 
the necessary orders, and the truth of the information became 
manifest; but the king, not much pleased by a discovery 
Which pointed out his own precipitation and injustice, sternly 
asked the messenger, “‘from whom he had learned a secret so 

| inary?” He was answered, that it was discovered 

7 Merlin; who, though only seven years old, understood all 

ings, and particularly what related to the refractory castle, 
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There they rested bem both tway, 
Well the nwountauace* of a while 
‘That a man might gon a mile. 


ture. ® Each; every. * Circuit. 
¢ Amount —the aborter phrase *' mountance of a mile” is ofter 





That day shalt thou never seen, 
Though thou take thy sword in hond, 
Me to slay, or bring in bond, 

Yet may thou fail of all they fare," 
As doth the greyhound of the hare. 


He then insisted that, before he began to answer, the king 
should find hostages for his security; nor would he open his 
lips till two barons of the first distinction and opulence 
pledged themselves by oath, on the sacred writings, to pre- 
serve him from all L 

Merlin then began to PI the mystery of the two ser- 
pents. The red one, he observed, was em tic of Vor- 
tigern, who had obtained the CONLEY the slaughter of King 
Moyne; the white, with its two heads, sented the two 


rightful heirs, Aurelius and Uther, who, confident in their 
own prowess and in the assistance of Britany, were preparing 


to attempt by force the recovery of their dominions. 


“Into this castle they shall thee drive, 
With thy children, and with thy wife, 
And all that beth* with thee then. 
Into the ground men shall you brenne! 
And the king Sir A | 
Shall be slain, and hold no price! 

His kindred, and thine also 

Shall don England mickle wo! 

Sir Fortager, this is the tokening 
Of thedragons’ fighting. 

As I thee say, withouten oath, 
Thou shalt it find seker and sooth,” 
Still him stood Sir Fortager, 

And bot his lip with dreary cheer; 
And said to Merlin, * Withouten fail 
Thou must me tell some counsail, 
Withouten chest,* withouten strife, 
How I may best save my life,” 
Then Merlin gan stand still ; 


* Doubt, * Course. s Are, 
@ Certain and true, 5 Debate; strife, 
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march at the head of his whole army, and give battle to the 
invaders. But the tyrant's orders arrived too late. The 
citizens of Winchester no sooner discovered the banners of 
their ancient sovereigns, than they resolved to open their 
gates, and, having overpowered the resistance of the garrison, 
joyfully took the oath of allegiance to the right heirs of the 
monarchy. 

On the approach of Vortigern and Hengist, the two 
brothers quitted the city, and drew out their army in order 
of battle; but, before the conflict began, the troops of Vor- 

_were already thrown into confusion. Many of the 
{ British officers, indignant at being combined with the Saxons 
against their countrymen, positively refused to make the 
attack; and, being joined by their troops, boldly resisted the 
orders of Vortigern, and repelled the attempts of his adherents 
to overpower them. The news of this revolt being carried ta 
Aurelius and Uther, they instantly seized the favourable 
moment ; threw the allies into confusion; and soon obtained 
a decisive i _ fugitives _ pursued = far as 
Salis ain, where Vortigern took refuge im castle ; 
but the Britons having thrown wild-fire ee the walls, the 
whole edifice was soon involved in a _conflagration. 
The tyrant with his wife and child perished 4 in the flames ; 
and the prophecy of Merlin was thus fully 








MERLIN. 


PART ITI. 


Tue following abstract is made from a transcript of the 
Auchinleck MS. communicated to the editor by Sir W. Scott. 
The author has evidently intended to relieve the fatigue of 
his hearers during his long-winded narrative by breaking it 
into fyttes or cantos; and as the expedient appeared at least 
equally necessary in prose, it has been followed in this 
abridgment. 


EEE 


Canto I. 


After the death of Vortigern, Uther Pendragon marched to 
besiege Hengist in a castle to which he had retreated; but 
the efforts of the assailants being rendered abortive by the 
strength of the position, he was advised by five of his barons, 
who had witnessed the preceding feats of Merlin, to apply for 
the assistance of the magician. Accordingly, messengers 
were dispatched in search of him; and 


On a day, this messager, 

Sette hem alle to the diner. 

A ther come in, 

With a long berd on his chin; 

A staff in his hond he hadde, 

And shoone on his fete bade. 
With his schuldres he gan rove,! 
And bade* © good for Godys love.” 
They said he scholde nought share 
But strokes and bismare.* 


«+ Shrug. 2 Prayed. 8 Infarmy. 
H 
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The eld man said anon, 

* Ye be nice,! everych one, 
That sitten here and skorne me, 
On the king's nedes that schuld be, 
For to finde Merlin child! 
The barouns ben witless and wild, 
That senten men him to seche,* 
That nought ne couthe* knowleche! 
To day he hath yow oft met; 
No know ye him never the bet.« 
Wendeths home by my rede !s 
For him to find ne shal ye spede, 
Biddeth him and the barouns five 
They come and speken with him blyve; 
And seggeth,* Merlin wil hem sidan \ 
In the forest here byside.” 


With these words he vanished; and the messengers, as 
“telleth the letters black,” were filled with wonder. Uther, 
having heard their relation, left the command of the army 
with his brother Aurilis Brosias (Aurelius Ambrosius), and 
repaired to the forest, where Merlin amused himself at his 
expense BY ar eonapr: three several disguises: first that of a 


aoe he then that of a chapman with a pack at his back; 
and lastly that of a young and comely peasant,—in which 
shape he exhorted _ to have patience, gues. him that 
Merlin would yy assignation, though ps not tall 
late at night. At last ores: arrived, announced as Mer- 
lin, though ci in his peasant's shape, and related that by his 
advice Aurelius had just attacked and slain Hengist. Uther, 
rejoiced by this news © as the birds by the first dawn of day,” 
returned with Merlin to the camp, and found his brother not 
less astonished than delighted by his victory, of which he was 
unable to give a very intelligible account till he learnt from 
Uther the name of his powerful counsellor and assistant. ea 
this time a message was received from the 

requesting leave to retire, with the assurance that the 

never more return to infest the peace of Britain: and vould 
posal being by Merlin's adyice accepted, and the tranquillity of of 


i Foolish. * To geek. * Knew no knowledge, 4 Better. 
* Go. * Advice. 7 Immediately, 0 Say. 
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7 - of Harman,’ fixst husband of the beautiful Igerna, and lord 
of Gascony, bp nag and Boulogne, Poitou, ine ot 
and Anjou, He also acquired the allegiance of Ban, 

Benoit in “ ca Briteyne,” and of his brother Bohort of 
_ Gannes, two of the first pillars of chivalry. Moreover, he 

/ instituted the round table, under Merlin's i i 

| intended to assemble the best knights in the world | 
birth, great strength, activity, and skill, fearless valour, and 
firm fidelity to their suzerain, were indispensably requisite 
for an admission into this order. They were bound by oath 
to assist each other at the hazard of their own lives; to at- 
tempt singly-the most perilous adventurers; to lead, when 
necessary, a life of monastic solitude; to fly to at the 
first summons; and never to retire from bt ll they had 
defeated the enemy, unless when night intervened and sepa- 
rated the combatants. 


_~ This table gan? Uther the wight; 
Ae it to ende had he no might. 
For, theygh alle the kinges under our lord 
Hadde y-sitten’ at that bord, 
Knight by knight, ich you telle, 
The table might nought fulfille, 
Till they were born that should do all 
Fulfill the mervaile of the Greal.* 


Happy are the kings whose ministers happen to be con- 
jurers! Uther had the good fortune to close the list of his 
sanguinary conquests by the more flattering though not very 
honourable victory which he obtained, by the assistance of 
Merlin, over the beautiful Igerna, whom he enjoyed, under 


I The country of Harman is unknown to modern geography, but appears 
in this place to mean Britany. The Hoel, king of the country, is 
assumed to be the father of him who is celebrated in G of Mon- 
mouth as the great assistant of Arthur in his victories; for, as our 
romancer has made him the first husband of Igerna, Arthur's mother, 
there heroes thus become very nearly related, 

* Commenced. * Sat. 

* The St. Graal was the vessel in which our Saviour ate the last 
with his apostles, and bs fable £0 have. bien proceed dries ol 
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Arthur grew and prospered under the care of Sir An- 
tour— 
He was fair, and well agre,' 
And was a thild of gret noblay. 
He was curteys, faire and gent, 
And wight, and hardi, verament.* 
Curteyslich’ and fair he 
With him was none 6 a : 


But he was kept in perfect = of his high birth; and 
Uther, though he lived many years after this, expired without 
revealing the secret either to Arthur or to I Merlin 
however, who attended him on his death-bed, assured him 
that his son should succeed him, and that in his reign should 
be fulfilled all the wonders of the San-Gréal; and with this 
promise the king was perfectly satisfied. He died, and was 
buried by Bishop Brice, a personage of great sanctity and no 
small importance. 

As soon as the obsequies of the late king were finished, a 

rliament was convened for the se of electing a suc- 
cemor, and was attended by all the indepin dels lords and 
princes of the island. But as Uther's family was supposed to 
be extinct, and numerous candidates brought forward their 
claims to the throne, the assembly continued to deliberate 
during six months; at the end of which they were so divided 
into factions as to preclude all rational hope of accommodation. 
Bishop Brice, on Christmas eve, took occasion to address 
them; and represented that, as no human means were 
to produce unanimity in their councils without the 
interference of heaven, it would well become them to put 
their prayers, at that solemn season, for some token 
should manifest the intentions of providence respecting their 
future sovereign. This advice was adopted; all parties prayed 
with the greatest fervour.—and with such success, that the 
service was scarcely ended when a miraculous stone was dis- 
covered before the church-door, and in the stone was firmly 
fixed a sword with the following words engraved on its 
hilt: 


1 Pleasing; agreeable. 2 Truly. © Courteously. 
* Spoke, 5 Fa 
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bevken. readily replaced the sword in the stone; to which the 
the inetantly adbered 50 strongly that he was utterly unable 
to remove it. Somewhat abashed by this discovery of the 
impoature, he confessed to his father he had received 
ewerd from his squire; and Antour, carrying Arthur to 
eathedrnl, intrusted him with the secret virtues of 
enty requeeted of his foster-son, in return for all 
the promiee of nominating Sir Kay to the office of high 
mewart: « request with which Arthur joyfully complied. 


knightheod, and equipped him with a degree of splendour 
anttedd to hie high pretensions. 


Firet he fond him cloth and cradel, 
‘The he fund him stede and zadel; 
Viet, and briny, and , 


ude swerd of steel, 
Aw lawwe stiff, ditcand* wel. 
"here be gure him, anon-rights,? 

‘ty due serve forty knights. 

A wowae' they went to tournament, 
Awl w there dede. verament, 

‘Heat, vote day, Sir Arthour 

‘Yew lua’ be bare and the honour. 


\ateus then repaared to Bishop Brice, to inform him that 
Vetus haat portant the conditions pointed out by heaven; 
wen mich tho good prelate summoned the I 
kekkuy whom the real of the sword was several times repeated 
ab weve md prockimcd, and an early day ap- 

Wat Ka bye ton COrobalon. 

Ved, he proparntions for this ceremony Merlin arrived 
wed AAA te the dixbop the whole mystery of Arthur’: 
kth Moe at the mame tie firewarned him that the ap. 
paveebihy Ketial would woe pass aif without a severe contest 


\ Aiko, potdapa Uv Urateln a Species of dress which De Cang 
wayywo ww bay deem vic, rug, ant Aanderpoum, diferent sorts &f 
buen iphnn, owner 6 Woe Coacevage Siac Chet arm; gudesers, covering bo 
the ted. hucvan, a ork oe wal, * Cutting. 

* hawk * Ons the mores. > Preise; glory. 
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wld be strengthened’ ur recckly er pomible by the 
be strengthened as qui as i 

on of Sir Jordain, Sir Bretel, and all adherents of 
; and above all, that they should be constantly armed, 


Canto II. 


In Cardoile that noble town. 


mg the competitors for the crown were six kings, dis- 
hed by superior power or merit; these were Lot of 
a; Nanters of Gerlot; Urien of Reged; Carodas king 
ngore; Yder king of the Marches; and Anguisant king 
land. Each of these conducted a small army of adhe- 
o Arthur's coronation; attended, in sullen silence, the 
4s ceremonies; listened without any symptoms of im- 
e to the exhortations of Bishop Brice; and even con- 
ded to partake of the venison, of the swans, peacocks, 
Is, pheasants, partridges, and cranes, as well as of the 
. and clare,* by which the mass was immediately fol- 

But when, at the conclusion of the feast, Arthur pro- 
according to custom to confer on his guests the inves- 
of the great fiefs and offices of the crown, they suddenly 
ith one accord, exclaimed that a misbegotten adventurer 
fit to reign over them, and attempted to seize the king's 

Merlin, who was present, defended the legitimacy of 


1 Dwell. 
ent was a species of spived wine, and claré was a wine made of 
honey, and aromatic spices. Wine mixed with honey and spices, 
rwards strained, was also called claré. In the cast of England 
, of red wine is called clarry or claret, and perhaps the term may 
c of our ancient language. 
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Arthur's birth, and told, as intelligibly as the noise would 
permit, his whole story; but his eloquence was unavailing— 


The barouns said to Merlin, 
“ He was found th witching thine! 
* Traitour,” they said, “verament, 
For al thine enchantement, 
No shall never no hore's stren* 
Our king, no heved* ben, 
Ac he shal sterve* right anon!”"— 


Luckily Arthur's friends, being perfectly armed soon 
drove before them their immense crowd of enemies, a ol Se 


ing them quite out of the town, shut the gates 

But though forced to retreat to their tents, they still th 

ened a speedy vengeance; and their great mimberd,. 
valour, and the smallness of Arthur's which did 1 
amount to more than three hundred and ten knights and a 

three thousand seven hundred ill-armed i , seemed t 


promise them a certain and speedy victory. 
however, having assembled the whole inhabitants of uu town, 


explained to them the divine right of Arthur to the crown, as. 
well as his hereditary Satara eats Uther, ; assured them of 
the assistance of heaven; and concluded his harangue by these 
energetic words: 


+ Ac, for he is king, and king's son, 
Y curse alle, and y dom 
His enemies with Christes mouth, 
By East, by West, by North, and South!” 


Merlin, on his part, was not less active, He cast, by his 
enchantments, a sort of magical wild-fire into the : 
camp of the enemy, which spread a general jon 
and whilst they were bewildered in smoke almost 
deprived of their senses, directed a sally from the town; by 
which they were instantly put to flight, with the loss of four 
hundred and fifteen (our author is very exact in his numbers) 
of their most forward combatants. 

But the panic could not last for ever. Nanters, king of 
Gerlot, at last sueceeded in rallying the fugitives, of whom he 


7 Race; progeny. A. 5. * Head. * Die; perish. 
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ed about ten thousand in a valley, and threatened to 
& at once the small army of his pursuers. 


His fete in the tives he sreght a 
The stirop to-bent, the hors aqueight :* 
The stede he smot, and he forth slode ;5 
Ogain* the king Nanters he rode. 


Arthur, as might be expected, speedily overthrew this 
, and King Lot; and drawing the ter- 
rushed into the thickest tig of the press, 


thrust of 7 ne 
 wixtod 


men o-foot, of this lond, 
Helden v with King Arthour, 
did him well gret honour. 
ith ax are and with aly 


pursuit, collected his men, bestowed 
5 Page enemy's camp, returned to 


of 
solemn thanksgiving, and a festival of 
of his victory, was advised by Merlin 


vs to ns 45 wanidotes Foti’ kins all th 
vassals that Xvgrlem, for the purpose of receiving 


seit oaths 
this a: the very for- 
A tis amomliy, erin, aby te perry en Apt 


I Saw. 2 Took, * Stretched, 
+ Shook; trembled. * Slid. * Against. 7 Fled, 
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mended that _ ny Gama tka | 
Benoit, and King Bobort of Gannes, two of the best k 

in the world, to request their immediate presence, and ta 
Sir Bretel and Sir Ulfin should be the bearers of the i 
tion. They passed the sea; found on the frontiers of F 
_—— eee 
carried on by 

and during their passage though ths dense country 

attacked by wed, wary nh. == of King Claudas, of: 

they Booty: pet Gn re ER = 
mission, and returned to accompanied 

Bohort, and by a third — —— 

only inferior to the arch-conjurer Merlin. 


every strete 
Was bi -hongeds, ich pain | forsoth, 
With many pall, and many cloth. 
Everich man of ch mester* 
Hem riden again with fair attire, 
In everich strete, damiseles 
Carols" ledden, fair and feles.* 


ja T1 


ment; which must have been very magnificent, 

author enumerates fourteen knights whose feats of 

icularly noticed. These were Sir y, Sir 1 
utler, Sir Grifles, Sir Maru, Sir 


i 
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the six who have been already enumerated. Estas or Enslaf, 
earl of Arundel, had also joined their forces, and this formi- 
dable confederacy had assembled an army of forty thousand 
men. They thought themselves secure of victory, because they 
knew that Arthur's forees amounted to no more than fifteen 
thousand; and were ignorant of the large reinforcements 
| which Merlin, by a stroke of necromancy, had so recently 
smuggled over from Britany. They were therefore on the point 
of being surprised in their camp; but Lot, very luckily 
dreamed a dream, sent out a number of scouts, who 
falling in with Arthur's army on its march, spread the alarm, 
and gave time to the troops to seize their arms. Merlin, 
however, by a new enchantment, caused all the tents to x fll 
down at once; and the confusion thus forced the 
enemies to retreat some miles, during which they lost about 
one-fourth of their numbers. A long and obstinate encounter 
then took place, in which many fell on both sides by wounds 
which exhibit great anatomical variety; but at length the 
eonfederated kings were totally row - and Arthur, after 
rs the pillage of their os on his friends Ban and 
Bohort, re with them to London, 

Merlin now assured him that he had nothing more to fear 
from the rebels; that a dreadful famine, which would s 
be felt all over the country, and the approach of new Saxon 
invaders, would shortly compel his rivals to court his pro- 
tection; that nothing remained for him but to amass a th 
stock of provisions, which he must disperse amongnt his 
fortified towns, and to put his whole army in garrisons; 1 
he should presently receive a strong reinforcement of 4 
and valiant knights, who would become the instruments « 
his future victories; and that he might now (amis bis 
Breton auxiliaries, reservin oe only their two leaders, Ban a 
Bohort. Finally he invited him to a meeting, within a fe 
days, at the town of Breckenho, between England and Car 
melide, and suddenly yanished from their sight. 

Arthur punctually “rigged the advice of his oda, 
and, rn Pap aioe ggg = tions, 


a 


a ments of state, = ‘ews = ae 
ace ee tgs ying tricks u 
/ protected, now met 
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“Thou lecest” thy time with unright; 


Thou hast age to ben knight. 
Thou shult leten* thy folie, 
rage* and thy ribaudie.‘ 
Thak on thine eme* King Arthour, 
ight that is of mcst* valour. 
fond’ to make good acord 


awain excused himeelf by alleging his ignorance of these 


He redispatched the messenger of Galachin 


assurances that he would shortly join him; and, finding 

his three brothers were resolved on the same adventure, 

wed Belisent to furnish them with arms and a proper 

of attendants; repaired at their head to * the fuir of 
” the appointed pla 


ce of meeting; and, embracing 
y associated him in the enterprise, and fixed 


i day for their march towards London. 


Canmrto IV. 


Miri is th’ entre of May; 

The fowles make mine play; 
Maidens singeth, and maketh play; 
The time 1s hot, and long the day. 
The jolif* nightingale singcth, 

In the grene mede flowers springeth. 


Lot and Belisent equipped their four sons for their great 
expedition with the utmost magnificence; and assembled to 
tend them five hundred young men, sons of curls and 


_ » barons, ail mounted on the best horses, with complete suits of 


* Ribeudie, prof 


thoice armour, and al! habited in the same cloth. Of thix 
plendid troop, nine only had yet received the order of 
knighthood: the rest were candidates for that honour, and 
mnxjous to carn it by an carly encounter with the enemy. 


2 Leten, leave. Rage, wantonness. 
igacy. 5 Uncle Mest, most. 
Try. Joyful 


12 
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The four princes received the parental benediction, and de- 
parted for the place of rendezvous appointed by Galachin, 
who met them with a similar troop of two hundred men ap- 
pointed by Nanters and Blasine to attend him, 

After a march of three days, they arrived in the vicinity of 
London, where they expected to find Arthur and his court, 
and very unexpectedly fell in with a large convoy belonging 
to the enemy, consisting of seven hundred sumpter horses, 
seven hundred carts, and five hundred waggons, all loaded 
with provisions, and escorted by three thousand men, 

For the poudre' of this charging, 
No ual aun see sonne shining. 


Indeed the dust was omar dog increased by the number 
of fugitives from the whole neighbouring country, who, with 
shrieks which “ shrilled into the clouds,” “attempted to escape 
from their burning houses, and from the indiscriminate 
slaughter exercised by the spoilers. Gawain's small army 
afforded a retreat to these frightened peasants, and a lng 
point to about five hundred soldiers who were also f 
before the enemy; and from these he learnt the absence ¢ 
Arthur, who was then conducted by Merlin to the assistance 
of Leodegan: the general desolation of the country; and the 
necessity of a speedy effort to retrieve the affairs of ¢ 
Britons. A single charge from Gawain's i 

was sufficient to recover the convoy, which was i 

patched to London; and the escort, though much more 
merous than the assailants, being thrown into confusion 
this very unexpected attack, were so rapidly 

that no more t than n twenty men were able to 


ey to the nelghinecing aracy 7. BSE the news of this 


astonishing disaster eir panic indeed was excusable, as 
they had never encountered any enemies at all com to 
these youthful heroes, and particularly to the | 


Gawain: 
For arme none, y- ht with hond, 
Ogain his dent* no mighte stond, 
That he tok, he all to-rof,* 
So dust in wind; and aboute drof!* 


1 Dust. * Stroke. * Crumbled to pieces. 
+ Drove; rushed. 
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tened to Gawain with the intelligence. That prince, his tx 
brothers, and Galachin instantly flew to the reseue of G 
heriet, bore down or killed all before them, and at leng 
found the hero on the ground, nearly See ae | 
oe (ck of peace by a crowd of 
had already begun to unlace his helmet, were prepur 
to cut off oy rh when they were diverted from 
pose by the sudden. amputation of their own. Gaheriet ben 
now supplied with a fresh horse, the five knights made a de 
perate , cut their way out, and, though harassed 
their retreat, rejoined their little arm 
In the mean time, the convoy, which they had i 

and sent to London, having reached that city in bag . 
constable or mayor, whose name was Sir Do, le 
«Sema in which the young princes had been e 
and ing proceeded to Algate, where he blew his kenny 
thus collected the several aldermen of the city with the 
respective wards, amounting to seven thousand men, order 
them to arm, and, leaving two thousand targuaslGie the city, p 
himself at the head of five thousand and marched out to t 
rescue of Gawain. It was now past three o'clock; 
Gawain's strength becoming doubled, he astonished frien 
and foes by his supernatural prowess. 

In blood he stode, ich it abowe,- 

Of horse and man into the anclowe,* 

That he hadde himselve y-slawe, 

Withouten sleight of his felawe,* 


ee ere gee see ert supe 
and suddenly lea two-and-ty 
I en ve the 
wretch to the girdle, and, springing into the empty anddl 
enemies. 


dashed into the midst of his 
The arrival of the Londoners goon = = 


Medelan, h 
was killed by Gawain; and the : 
fled in all directions, La wee ths 


ee oe 
® Without the help or contrivance of his ¢ 
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Maiden Castle, Sir Flandrin, Sir Lammas, Sir Amours the 
Brown, Sir Ancales the Rell, Sir Bleobel, Sir Bleoberis, Sir 
Canode, Sir Aladan the Crisp, Sir Colatides, Sir Lampades, 
Sir Lercas, Sir Christopher the Roche North, Sir Aigili 
Sir Calogrevand, Sir Angusale, Sir vel, Sir Cleodes the 
Foundling, Sir Ginures of Lambale, Sir Kehedin, Sir DE ae 
Sir Gorvain, Sir Craddock, Sir Claries, Sir Bhehartis, Sir 
Amadan the Orgulous,' Sir Oroman hardy of heart, Sir Gales- 
cound, and Sir Bleheris, a godson of King Bohort. Merlin, 
i eas = white rod moet yoga ns completed the number. 
ose who may be dis to glance t e slighting! 
over this edifying catalogue should be told, that the names 
thus divulged to them were carefully concealed from 
Leodegan; and that Ban was only permitted to tell him, in 
answer to his many inquiries respecting this noble troop, 
that “they were strangers who came to offer him their ser- 
vices in his wars, but under the express condition that 
should be at liberty to conceal their names and quality, 
they should think proper to give him further information,” 
These terms were thought very strange and cote a = 
but were thankfully accepted; and the stra ſte ALLY 
the usual oath to the king, retired ‘to tha Jadkieg 
Merlin had prepared for them. 

A few days after this, the enemy, regardless of a truce 
into which they had entered with Leodegan, — 
from their camp to the number of sixty 
made an unexpected attempt to surprise the city; nd ks 
disappointed, spread themselves over the fs Ks and, after 
carrying off as much booty as they could collect, 

to put | all the inhabitants to the sword. On ow 
, the ro Steward, assembled the no forces 


Upon the to stode a un, 
Tot * with a Titel croun; 


1 The proud, A. N. * Griselich, frightful, 
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at the head of 


adap united all their forces, were enabled to 

of these divisions a prodigious superiority. 

the round table, unable to bear up against 

their opponents, made a desperate stand under the city wale 

and while Cleodalis, with the assistance of Arthur and his 

companions, was gaining some slight advantages, the division 

/ commanded by the king im person was peer poo mre 
and the monarch himself borne down carried off by the 

enemy. Five hundred picked knights were chosen to eanduct 
him to the camp of Ryance, whilst his attendants, 
fighting with desperation, were unable to effect his rescue. 


His dochter* stode on the city wall, 


And beheld this misaven 

Her hondes she set on her hair, 

And her fair tresses all to-tare.* 

She her to-tare to her smok, 

And on the wal her beved* gan knok, 
And swooned oft, and said, * Alas!" 


But Merlin, aware of what passed in every part 
i ies pry ys nat i te 
intercepted TIL e five who 
away Leodegan, and, charging them with irresistible i 
tuosity, 0d out in plooen or hepeeten Ri WARY 
_ strokes of Arthur, Ban, Bohort, and the rest, fell “like hail 
on the shingles;” and Merlin, having now near five 
vacant horses, and as many y suits of excellent armour, at hos 
disposal, y equipped the 
Nt 96 LIN ee could, return 
walls, and fell © like 
victorious Saxons, 

The knights of the round table were, by this time, almost 
all unhorsed; but the very welcome sight of Merlin's fiery 
dragon, and the joyful shouts from the walls which hailed 


i Daughter. * Misfortune. * Tore in pieces. 1+ Head. 


= 
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horses, and then led them to this fresh contest. Cleodalis, 
who had exhausted all the arts of a commander, was almost 
in despair, when he was cheered by a general shout from the 
walls, announcing the rapid approach of the fire-casting 
dragon, of Leodegan, and of the knights of the round table. 
The first charge of the forty-two was, as usual, irresistible; 
but Saphiran, who far surpassed all the Saracen kings in skill 
and yalour, summoning round him his best knights, made a 
desperate attack upon these new assailants, and had the 
honour of breaking into this hitherto untouched phalanx, and 
of unhorsing many of Arthur's bravest champions. He then 
again returned, broke into them a second time, bore Leo- 
degan to the ground, slew his horse, and was only prevented 
from killing him by the timely interposition of Arthur, who 
vented his rage in imprecations of vengeance against the 
infidel; while Merlin, boiling with impatience, exclaimed, 


* What abidest thou? coward king ! 
The paien' give anon meeting !” 
Arthur, stung with this unexpected reproach, flew to meet 
Saphiran, whose spear was so strong and well directed taat it 
iereed his shield and hauberk, and wounded him in the side: 
ut his lance ut the same time passed through the body of 
Saphiran, 
Quath Arthur, * Thou hethen cokein,* 
Wende to the devil Apolin!” 
The payen fel dede to ground; 
His soul laudht* hell-hound! 


Ban, who on this occasion had first trembled for the days 
of his friend; Bohort, Kay, and the other worthies, now 
exerted themselves so well that the remaining leaders of the 
Saracens were soon dispatched; and the victory was so com- 
plete, that only five hundred survivors of this terrible day 
were able to reach the camp of Ryance, 

The immense booty gained from the heathens was, by the 
king's order, presented to Arthur, who divided the whole 
amongst the subjects of Leodegan, having first particularly 


| Pagan; heathen. * Rascal, " Caught. 
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Cawrto VI. 


Lasteneth now, fele and few; 

In May the sunne felleth dew; 

The day is miri, and draweth along; 
The lark arereth' her song; 

To meed* goth the damisele, 

The poet now proceeds to describe the miseries to which 
the confederate kings in opposition to Arthur were exposed 
by the Saracen or Saxon invasion; but, unluckily, his geo- 

y is so very confused, that it is opeanls to understand 
position of the various battles which he paints with great 
minuteness. | 

Cradelman, king of North Wales, was first alarmed for the 
safety of his dominions, by the information that the enem 
had landed in great force on both sides of Arundel, a city 
which, according to this romance, was not in Sussex but in 
Cornwall. Cradelman, taking with him ten thousand men, 
“sto of which he confided to the command of his steward 
Polydamas, attacked the pagans during the night, complet 
ed them, and made a great slaughter; but the = 
tives, having vt to the neighbouring territories of Car- 
mile, brought back a most powerful reinforcement, by which 
Cradelman was in his turn very nearly overpowered; but was 
finally rescued from destruction by a well directed sally of 
the garrison of Arundel, and by the assistance of the king of 
the hundred knights, who had accidentally heard the news of 
the invasion. The spoils of the enemy's camp were carried 
in triumph into Arundel. 

About the same time, 

Ther comen up, fer on north, 
Ten riche soudans of grete worth; 
and these soudans, or sultans, whose names are carefully enu- 
merated, directed their forces, amounting to a million anda 
half of men, _ Anguisant, king of Scotland. Angruisant 
was then in his city of Comanges, and, hearing that the 
1 Raises. * Mead, or meadow, 
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Saracen army under the command of King Oriens; but, 
having collected about five hundred adventurers whom they 
blerided with their little troop, determined, with more boldness 
than wisdom, to cut their way through these infidels. They had 
searcely formed this resolution, when an old churi, accosting 
Gawain, who was still in London, informed him that Sagre- 
mor was on the point of being surrounded and killed ; a 
him to hasten, with sac Sons us he 04 ee 
assistance; and promised to conduct him by a 
route to the place of combat. To confirm his ‘ntelligence, wae 
ted some letters apparently written by Sagremor; and 
Gawain was almost immediately ready to depart at the head 
of fifteen thousand citizens, who were joined on the march by 
numbers of volunteers, whilst the old churl conducted them 
without the least interruption, through roads unknown to the 
enemy, till they reached the field of battle. 

Sagremor and his companions had successfully cut their 
way through some twenty thousands of miscreants, Y but at last 
found themselves, by repeated exertions of almost miraculous 
valour, hemmed in on all sides by the innumerable host of 
their assailants. They were then reduced to , and 
almost on the point of throwing down their arms, when their 
spirits were restored by the unexpected are of Gawain 
and his brethren, who joined them at the first charge, after 
killing or oversetting sixteen thousand infidels. Then 


Mani mouthe the gras bot," 

And griselich yened,* God it wot! 
Payens floated in her blod! 
Ever is Christis mighte good. 


Gawain, having luckily encountered King Oriens, gave him 
n blow on his helmet which threw him to the ground ina 
swoon, and was preparing to pursue his victory; when an 
unknown knight, __ accosting him in an im 
tone, ordered to sound a retreat, and to lead his army to 
Camalot, Gawain obeyed, and had conducted his troops 
about a mile; when Oriens, recovering from his trance, called 
for a fresh horse and a new suit of armour, and galloped at 
the head of sixty thousand cavaliers to intercept the Chris- 


1 Bit the grass, i.e. died. 1 Yawned frightfally. 
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pt tom al tothe ow ttacking the escort of five thousand horsemen, 
to the ma and seized the convoy, which they 
safety within the walls of Arundel. In 

from this spar they ha Hacked and dispersed, after killing 
Saracens, whom attac I 
two or three giants who commanded them: but >ing that 
the enemy would be constantly strengthened by fresh Tein- 
forcements, they prudently secured their means of retreat into 
the forest. Oriens, on hearing of their success, became, as 
usual, very ferocious. 


“Ah Mahoun!"! said Oriens, “tho 
Thou nart* a god worth a sloe! 
Therefore the folk thou dost no 
So for Christen doth her Gode!" 


He then ordered forty thousand men to surround and 
destroy these insolent Christians; but they had already taken 


their measures, and under cover of the forest and of the night, 
retired with little loss to their several fastnesses. 


Canto VIII. 


Mirie it is in somer’s tide; 
Foules sing in art wides 
Swaines 

Maidens gin on Son ant in da 


We have seen, that though Arthur had carried with him, 
to the assistance of Leodegan, the flower of British | 
a new race of heroes had since started up for the defence of 
the country. Gawain, his cousin Galachin, and his three 
brothers, together with Sagremor, Hh ranked with tho 
most experienced commanders; and a new the 
celebrated Ywain, was soon added to the number. It will be 
remembered that Urien 


Hadde spoused Hermesent, 
Blasine sister and Belisent. 
Thai had a young man hem bitwen, 


1 Mahomet. * Art not 
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Michel Ywain, a noble stren.' 

He was ycleped* michel Ywain, 

For he hadde a brother knight, certain, 
Bast Ywain he was yhote, 

For he was bigeten a bast,’ God it wote. 
Urien, by another quen, 

Yet hadde bigeten a gentil stren, 

That was hoten Morganor ; 


To the lond that of him com, veir.® 
The lond that com of Hermesent 
Was Ywain's, thurgh right descent. 


Mickle Ywain made the same request to Hermesent which 
Galachin and Gawain had addressed to Blasine and Belisent, 
and was, like them, strongly encouraged to forward a recon- 
ciliation between Arthur and his father Urien. Hermesent 

rovided for him a hundred knights, and three hundred young 
Pachelors. candidates, like himself, for the order of knight- 
hood, with a proper supply of horses and armour; and Ywain, 
having received the maternal benediction, departed with his 
bastard brother, and began his march *all by the forest of 
Bedingham, toward Arundel, in Cornwall.” 

His road lay through the territories of King Yder; but they 
were at that time overrun by innumerable swarms of Sara- 
cens: and their ravages were so extensive that the report of 
them reached the ears of Gawain, who immediatcly marched 
to the rescue of Yder at the head of thirty thousand men; 
and, passing from London through Carduel, arrived at Bed- 
ingham about the time when Ywain quitted it on his way to 
Arundel. Yder himself at the same moment resolved on 
trving the fate of a battle with the enemy; and, putting him- 
self at the head of fifteen thousand men, was accidentally 
encountered by the rear guard of the great Saracen army. 
Yder, though he perceived the superior numbers of the 
heathen forces, attacked them without hesitation, broke them, 
and was making a dreadful carnage of the unbelievers,—when 
he was suddenly attacked by another division of their army, 


' Progeny. * Called. * Abastard. 4 Grace. * Traky 
K 
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and owed his escape, together with that of a few attendan 
to an unexpected diversion produced by Ywain, who issuin 
from the forest, and seeing the whole open country A 
with enemies, instantly attacked the first who came in his 
way. 

Ywain and his bastard brother were tr VS. a 
kmght of great courage and experience named Ates, who 
quickly discovered, that, having passed a bridge, the only one 
which was to be found between Arundel and the forest which 
they had left, and this bridge having been immediately occu- 
pied by the Saracens, they had no longer any possibility of 
retreat, But the young bachelors made no reflections. By a 
desperate charge these four hundred destroyed five thousand 
infidels; and, finding themselves still * whole and sound,” 
began to anticipate a splendid and complete victory. 

At this time a little knave (1. e. boy) delivered to Gawain a 
letter, which he professed to bring from Ywain; and he, 
having perused it, immediately called to arms, and, dividing 
a part of his troops into five bodies of three thousand each, 
gave the command of them to Sagremor, Galachin, and his 
three brothers, taking to himself the conduct of the rear 
guard, consisting of eight thousand, 


The knave taught her way sikerlich, 

Thai riden wel serrelich;' 

Ther gilt pensel,* with the wind 

Mirie ratled, of cendal ynde.* 

The stedes, so noble and so wight,* 

Lopen’ and neighed with the knight. 

These beth alle so fast coming ; 

The children, that whiles, wer fighting, &e. 


But to fight against such superiority of numbers as then 
assailed cling was nearly hopeless, because they were gradually 
encompassed and attacked in every direction. Ywain now 
felt the consequences of the mistake which the more t 
Ates had discovered long before; and, in the hope reme- 
dying it, proposed that they should unite all their efforts in 
one direction; make a violent charge towards the river; and, 
if it should prove fordable, retreat through it into the forest. 


"Closely, * Banner. * Indian, * Strong. * Leapt, 
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white hand, Ywain of L , Ywain de la vis le bel, Ywain 
of Strangore, and Devidel the savage; all bachelors of 
courage, and all related to the family of Gawain. But 
they could make good their retreat the whole were enveloped. 
At this instant Gawain arrived, and of course vanquished the 
infidels, rescued the Christian warriors, and was prepartng to 
pursue the enemy, when Merlin, in the shape of an old knight, 
ordered him to enter Arundel with his young kinsmen, and 
there to wait for further instructions. 

The infidels finding that the yr apminerucngiow fee 
with advantage in that part of the country, 
all their forces, and, pee northwards, pure into Loci, 

That monarch, 


ea Ay 
, with —_ three thousand of his followers, in the 
city of orkeine. In this extremity he resolved, by the 
advice of his council, to make his way to the strong citadel of 
Glocedoine; to depoxit there his wife Belisent and his infant 
son Modred, and to wait a more favourable opportunity of 
recovering his dominions. 

Gawain was perfectly unconscious of the deplorable situa- 
tion of his father, and was carelessly leaning with his com- 
panions on the walls of Arundel, when a strange knight, 
accoutred at all points, called to him precipitately to arm, 
and offered to conduct him to a scene where his assistance 
was wanted at that moment. Neither Gawain nor any of his 
companions knew Merlin in this disguise; but, having exacted 
from him an oath that his tale was strictly true, — 
collected their forces, put themselves under his 
salivped Of in eourtl, ot this uakiown edvadlieeeeaal 


rent! ers Rogers lied Ar re Mowe 
thane of Sill speed, and beceing fn ts seas RNIN 
whom Gawain at once recognized as his brother Modred. 
The knight informed them that Lot, having: See ae 
his march, was severely wounded, and 
or taken; that Belisent was in the hands of the enemy ata 
very small distance; and that _ having with 
NEE Ret Travan to bear him to some place 
of safety, Gawain ordered ight to follow his troops, 
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Belisent was now placed on a litter; and, being ep 
with all possible conveniences from the sumpter carts of 
Taurus, six hundred in number, which attended her march, 
was conveyed by easy journeys to London, where she was 
received by the gallant Sir Do, and lodged with proper mag- 
nificence in the royal 
All these events, it is to be observed, were dictated by 
Merlin himself to his old master Blaise,—so that their veracity 
is unquestionable; and we must now follow Merlin to the 
court of Leodegan, where he related them to Arthur and his 
companions. He then condescended to inform the king, that 
the motive of their visit to his court had been to procure a 
suitable wife for their gallant leader; upon which 
going in search of Guenever, presented her to Arthur, 
him that, whatever might be his rank, his merit was satficiont 
to entitle him to the possession of the heiress of Carmelide. 
Arthur having accepted the lady with the utmost ar 
Merlin then proceeded to satis a tos: king res the rank 
of his son-in-law; upon which egan, Wi 1 the knights of 
the round table and his other barons, ae to do homage 
to their legitimate suzerain, the successor of Uther P 
The beauteous Guenever was then solemnly to 
Arthur; and a magnificent festival was proclaimed, which 
lasted seven days, and would have pony protracted much 
longer, but that, fresh succours having arrived in the camp of 


Ryance, it became necessary to prepare for military opera- 
tions. 


Caxto IX. 


Mirie is June that scheweth flower 
The meden ben' of swete odour; 
Lily and rose of swete colour; 
The river clear withouten sour*; 
This damiseles love paramour. 


The whole of this canto, though it extends to no less than 
eleven hundred verses, is dedicated to the description of a 


| 1 Meads are. 
* Dirt; filth. This word occurs in the Promptorium Paryulorum. 
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I, said Merlin, “we shall attack them on the eastern 


si 
“‘ And find them sleepand, and sle downright, 
For thai wer all dronken tonight,” 


He then detached ten knights, with orders to destroy all 
the route eho might give informaiton cf ETA and, 
having unfurled his banner surmounted 
advanced im silence to the camp, which 
ceived. 

His first operation was to cast a spell into the air, by virtue 
of which great numbers of the tents fell down on the or 
the sleeping infidels; and it may be presumed, that those who 
were very drunken were irrecoverably stifled. Those who 
were more watchful or alert were punished for their 
by being trampled in their shirts under the horses” feet, or 

by the lances of the assailants. Several thousands 


Tho Wenn knightes siding. 
Trumpes beting, tambours dassing;1 
Ther was fleing and withstonding, 
Tiring, togging,* _ is. 
the knights who _ themselves in this 
terrible Le Lorri au ein particularly danoens 
ee to the EE ae yas ores ad = 
was Nacien, a merit, 
allied to many of Co — 


Sd and cnt kin Nacien was cousin to 
rich, son of Nacien of Betica, which Celidoine firat enw all 


1 Beating. » Tearing; tugging. 





Knightes and stedes ther laien about, 
The hevedes off smitten, the guttes out. 
Heveden,* and fete, and armes, there 
Lay strewed everich where 

Under stedes' fete, so thick 

In crowe's nest so doth the stick. 
Sum sterven,‘ and sum gras gnowe ; 
The gode steden her guttes Tons, 
With blodi sadels in that pres. 

Of swich bataile was no ses," 

To the night fram amorwe,’ 

It was a bataile of gret sorowe! 


The main body of the Christian army, being overpowered 
by superior numbers, were at length driven in omission wales 
the walls of Denebleise ; but again rallying, drove back their 

and gave time to the knights of Arthur's company 


pursuers, 
to refresh themselves, _ to relieve their horses, who were 


mount, = led them 7 All epoelto the part ob ie Mae 
where he discovered the © crowns and beards,” which were 
painted on the shield of King Ryance. 

Arthur, glad of encountering the Irish monarch, made a 
violent blow at him, which cut off a quarter of his helmet, 
divided his shield, and falling on his shoulder, would have slit 
him to the middle, had not the sword been stopped by the 
toughness of a serpent’s skin which he wore over his shirt. 
He fell to the ground: and though he was speedily replaced 
on his horse; though Arthur himself was overthrown and 
unhorsed by the crowd of giants who pressed forward to 
rescue their leader; the attac Ee 
the great Standard was taken, the miles ee 

sed in all directions, and ag 
obstinate conflict, was obliged to fly before 


victorious 
1 Into three parts, * Tear in pieces. * Heads. #4 Perished, 
5 Gnawed the grass, died. * Cessation. T7 The morning. 
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pal rntrorcen ore bovine tage ons, pursued 
at length overtook rare the 
EE Lt At this second 
K received a dangerous painful wound in 
CET IONS Tern exiled Marandcine, 
ur 
certainly the best sword in the world, 
occasion for Marandoise: but 
in cutting off infidel heads with 
| ; and in this pleasure Arthur indulged as 
Wes basse ws able 00 tarty hin: In the mean time, 
apes a of the flying enemy to a conside- 
| had cast an enchantment on them, by 
mistook a valley which lay before them 
i weivial lake, into which a 


Hereafter sone, in this write’, 


il 
lie 
hal 


TP; 
5 lh 1 
ta 


© 
piece of information is a 
of the 
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| i natalie oe haa: ae aan 


wer cdanthe dads’ eatrtes pr peanborny | 2 
siti, ave ith bas koh edifying scene of their 
ciliation, arrived with his vem } 





their 
RS ite by dior directions hed taken tine 
emselves and their horses, he i tn he 
ares leaders who 
their way: 


With her faren* kom meta; ai 
maden grete bliss and fest, 
An after, yeden® hem to rest- 
Thus ends this fragment of more than ten thousand 
the transcriber, as it should seem, thi ot LY 
Ds tectest from his Jnbour, which de 
resume. Ee Pre Gaaee = 
of another romance, which, as Sir W. Scott i 
totally effaced. 
Flew quickly. * Immediately. * Companions. * Ease. ‘ 
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s distant from the hall. They ertired; Bowen gp ae 
ir Kay had been unhorsed, dreadfully bruised, bound hand 


mer, urging his horse to its utmost s 

instant to gain sight of the 
See eth Vis ence ll ened Boot 
almost frantic with 
speed as his heavy armour would 
eer ama dine, ty ewe enna being 
Sate | 
have seen them, and promised, if the hero would mount hi 
cart, Gat he would sccm put him into the propentmnadl 


was rr vn 
mode of conveyance, + provided he had a 


soticine his fiend, he 


the same answer : but 


recognised 
but ineffectually represented to him tho in» 
[> minds of traveling. 

At night-fall they arrived at a castle, the lady of which 
immediately came out at the head of her damsels to welcome 
Sir Gawain, but was with difficulty induced to admit within 
her walls his companion, whom she supposed to be a criminal, 
IL NES pt At supper, Sir Lancelot was on the 

consigned to the itchen, and only admitted to 
Be indy’ tat at the earnest solicitation of Sir Gawain; but 
no entreaties could persuade the damsels to prepare a bed for 
him. He seized the first which he found unoccupied, A 


slept quietly till morning. 





ch, by its changes of colour, had the virtue of dis- 
and rendering nugatory all enchantments intended 


buret is chains 


his feet to 
and killed a hon and a leopard, who 
and then, having seated himself on the 
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Bove wy Deve T9 1 wel awerree] wh the right and left. ran furwatr 
order OÞue- Dos-Beda. passed ce apprared. 

Je eowrgs that the story of the abominahie eart. whack 
Joagerpede of J axons: [ oof nt crerTy atop, had reached the ears of SW 
Kay whe hal told st to the queen as a proof that her knaght 
one? have Iver drchonoured. But Guenever had fall lease 
d-» ee you 010 th haste with which she had given credir to the 
geal. M. 1 agane, hearing no tidings of Lancelot. determmed 
bes Reape be preaonere; an, to prevent the eseape of the 
TL ee noe bene} the windows of her chamber. winch was a 
kn yr Moor, to be carefully closed by a sort of wicket 
OT TILED at100MmWP bars of iron, fixed on stout iron hunges, 
og nerd bog Kod] very nuagedit In her antechamber slept her fellos- 
q" Gage opae'D day kay. and bryondl him a guard of soldiers. 

Pou ies nomwrours Carsner, Sir Lancelot. having wandered durmg 
Moon lage withont knowing where he went, began to reflect 
bond ob wenn Bed rave bewn wiser to disabuse his mistress than © 
goers ssqpong frees Dive , he therefore returned by night w the 
Foowy nes surged gan by mn lump in the queen's chamber. 
ths peated wonket, and called in a low voice on Guenever. 
Aj: wag lowly 19 Und, but not asleep ; and, starting at the 
tones cob Is tower, rome in her shift, which (says the poem’ 
wee opaaaey white,” listened with silent pleasure to by 
Pe oe Ot DL aT put ine her hand through the bars, offered i! 
bee there Noon vel Lancelot aus the seal of her forgiveness. Thi 
hooded cee on frnnequntt of Joy, seized the iron wicket, lifted 1 
ged there Revsngtera, nnd pon inginge into the chamber, continuec 
walk tte: TLUITED tell day break; when he escaped undiscovered 
te-ee TN wore tlilly replaced the wicket in its former pomtion 
hap however, that, having scratched his leg þ 
PTL LIE veut ced the window, whe blood flowed into the room 
tn ab FRY TTY ITY oof hues gloves, which he had dropped in hy: 
hiny mom geal te ovtdence of sume nocturnal visit to th 
Glaus pre na 004k ¢ viuunber. 

On the following Hey, Melvagans, coming to visit Guenever 
A ee eee | (hiv glove ain the truce's of blood : from which, a 
the wo hak wae apparently untouched, and as 1t was impos 
wlely ate at aren ene Canal have twice passed unobserved 
wn TL vol ga nds, be naturally suspected Sir Kay of bein; 
Oboe: yarns pratentanentar, and iisisted on proving the truth © 
ITT) IT AID by an appeal to arms. It was in vain that th 
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romance of Morte Arthur, which, as we have already observed, 
is translated from a French prose romance of the same name, 
forming, in the printed copies of the romance of Lancelot du 
Lac, the fifth and last part of that story. It also exists in 
MS. in Douce’s library at Oxford, and at the Museum. 


The knights of the round table had completed the quest of 
the San-Gréal, and had firmly established the empire of 
Arthur, by the defeat of all his enemies. wpe rracon: = = 
and tranquillity had been endured by these august 
with tolerable patience: but at length they became of 
living on the recollection of old adventures, and anxious to 
achieve new ones; and Arthur joyfully adopted the advice of 
Guenever, to proclaim a solemn tournament at Winchester, 
under the direction of Sir Galehaut. 

The king, not less impatient than ie Seen ere 
festival, set off some days before to superintend 
tions, leaving the queen with her court wae ey Camaet. Si 
Lancelot, under pretext of indisposition, remained 
also; and Sir Agravain staid to watch the content of the 
lovers. They, however, at this time disa his malice. 
Lancelot meant no more than to a the tournament in 
disguise; and, having communicated his project to his mis- 
tress, mounted his horse, set off without any attendant, and 
counterfeiting the feebleness of age, took the most unfre- 
quented road to Winchester, and passed unnoticed, as an old 

tori wna. going 40 be -epectatcr ofa al Even 
pr and Ywain, who happened to behold him from the 
windows of a castle under which he passed, were the 
of his disguise. But an accident betrayed him. His horse 
happened to stumble; and the hero, forgetting for a moment 
his assumed: character, recovered the animal with a strength 
and agility so peculiar to himself, that they instantly recog- 
nised the inimitable Lancelot. They, however, suffered him 
to proceed on his journey without interruption, convinced 
that his extraordinary feats of arms must discover him at the 

festival. 

the evening, Leneds was sng Se 

a stranger knight, at the neighbouring castle of Ascalot. The 
the ovate ed s danghter of exquiiite Ressler 
two sons, lately received into the order of knighthood, one of 
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“ Sith I of thee ne may haye more, 
As thou art hardy knight and free", 
In the tournament that would bear 
Some sign of mine that men might see!” 
* Lady, thy sleeve thou shalt off sheer, 
I wol it take for the love of thee; 
So did I never no lady's ere*, 
But one, that most hath loved me.” 


This negotiation being thus ad. Lancelot set off in the 
morning with the young =, who on his | 
where be 


some colour? was I 
their attendants. Lancelot. wore tn hin Great the titeve of fe 
maid of Ascalot, and thus equipped proceeded to the tourna- 
ment, where the knights were divided into two com) 
one commanded by Sir Galehaut, the other by King Arthur. 
Having surveyed the combat for a short time from without 
the lists, and observed that Sir Galehaut's party b 
way, they joined the press, and attacked the 
young man choosing such adversaries as were 
strength; whilst his companion selected the alles cham- 
ions .of the Ins. table, and successively overthrew Ywain, 
The astonishment of the 


the conqueror rode off at full speed, atfended by bis : 
panion. 


1 Noble. 1 Before. 
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“ Sir, gif that wille it were, 
Sith I of thee ne may have mair, 
Some thing ye wolde be-leave: me here 
To look on, when me longeth sare!” 


Lancelot spoke with herte free, 
For to comfort that lady hend,* 
« Mine armure shall I leave with thee, 
And in thy brother's will I wend, 
Look then, ne long not after me, 
For here I may no longer lend ;* 
Long time ne shall it nought be 
That I ne shall either come or send,” 


In the mean time, the three knights had delivered ther 


message to Guenever, who was in paroxysms of joy at the 
eapected return of her lover; and had then proceeded 


announce to the king. who was hunting with Gawain, the 


his wal bows suit of « armour. Gawain, though at ret in- 

credulous, could not resist this apparently decisive 

and, after ‘ge esting the maiden that he also might, for La 
ve 


celot's sake, the honour of being admitted amongst her 
knights, took his leave, and returned to court. 

Several days passed away, during which the absent 
was most anxiously expected: yet he did not appear; and hi 
return was 80 long protracted, that Arthur began to express 
the utmost fear for his safety,—insisting that, if his wounds 
hac not opened afresh, it was impossible that he ened by 
long delay the execution of his promise. Gawain eo 
expatiating on the charms of the oor” of Ascalot ; ted the 
story which had been confided to him; and observed, that 
such an adyenture would be a legitimate excuse for a much 


1 Leave. ® Gentle. ® Tarry. 
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“Madam,” he said, “for cross and rood, 

What betokeneth all this moan * 

By Him that bought me with his blood, 
Of these tidings know I none! 

But, by these wordis, thinketh me 
Away ye wolde that I were; 

Now have good day, my lady free, 
For, sooth, thou seest me never mai!" 


With these words he rushed out of the queen's apartment; 
hurried to his own; put on a suit of armour; mounted his 
horse; and, galloping off at full speed, arrived in a few 
minutes within the forest; whilst his friends, who heard a 
little too late the intelligence of his quarrel with the queen, 
were unable to prevent his hasty departure, and, after an 
ineffectual pursuit, in which they tired their horses and them- 
selves, returned full of mdignation against the unfortunate 
Guenever. Even Arthur himself, who, when he came from 
hunting, was much disappointed and grieved at this second 
loss of his bravest knight, would have been much disposed to 
join in their resentment, but that he found his wife in a state 
of grief and despondency, which proved that she was 
too severely punished by the loss of Lancelot, for any indis- 
creet language of which she might have been 

But her misfortunes were not yet terminated. A certain 

uire who was in her immediate service, having some cause 
of dislike to Gawain, determined to destroy him poison at 
a public entertainment. For this purpose he con the 
poison into an apple of remarkable size, which he 7 on 
the top of sev eal others, and put the dish before | queen, 
hoping that, as Gawain was the knight whom she esteemed 
next to Sir Lancelot, she would make him the fatal present. 
But it happened otherwise, A Scottish knight of high dis- 
tinction, happening to arrive on that day, was seated on one 
side of the queen; and to him, as a stranger, she presented 
the apple; which he had no sooner tasted than he instantly 
expired, The whole court was, of course, thrown into con- 


fusion: the knights rose from table, darting 
tion at the wretched hee i whose tears and per perme == 


were unable to exculpate her from a crime i 1a pra dg 
notorious: freacle und other antidotes were applied in vain; 
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and nothing remained but to order a magnificent funeral for 
the murdered stranger. 


Knightis done none other might, 

But buried him, with doel' enough, 
At a chapel, with riche light, 

In a forest by a swough.* 
A riche tomb they did be-d. ht;* 

A crafty clerk the letters ough : 
How there lay the Scottish 

That queen Ganore with poison "slough. 
After this a time befell, 

To the court there com a knight, 
His brother he was, as I you te 

And Sir Mador for sooth he hight. : 
He was a handy man, and snell,’ 

In tournament, and eke in fight. 


Mador was, at the time of his arrival, ve, eae ignorant 
brother's th: but havin, tally seen the 
in the forest, mented’ 40d tess he 

attracted by the whom amen of a PO: 


tee 
at 


Ne 


ue 
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hardy enough to ri 
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pk his Boas leaving = 
terror and anxie 
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d had begun to find his com- 
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He nolde* her nought, we mow well see; 
Forthy,* dead is that white as swan; 
This letter thereof warrant wol be: 
She plaineth on Lancelot to each man.” 
Guenever became furious at this intelligence; she felt that 
all her present misfortunes were owing to her foolish quarrel 
with her lover,—a el koned solely by the sarcastic 


remarks of Sir Gawain; whom therefore, without listening to 
his excuses, she drove contumeliously from her presence.* 
sa, it be the rom eae appointed by Sir Mador was fast approach- 


<r es emit she should endeavour to procure 
— ce; and, conducted by Arthur, she 


even Sit Govan, Sir Hector, Sir Lyonel, Sir Bohort, and 
Capers to undertake the battle. She fell on her 
; called heaven to witness her innocence of 


; but tho sight ofthe fatal ply on 
was doomed to be burned, exciting 
again repaired to Sir Bohort, threw 
and, piteously aye car Te eee 
The brave knight was not | 
ings; he raised her 


fearful is 
Seneead)to'decompeny him: in the motning to the’ Me 


~ * Talked lightly. Aer h mepaagern st en, * Therefore. 
{ leaf of the MS. is here torn out: but no part of the 
the lines which 
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mitage in the forest, where he proposed to receive absolution 
from the hermit, and to make his peace with heaven before he 
entered the lists. 
As they came by the forest side 
Their orisouns for to make, 
The noblest knight then saw they ride 
That was in earthly shape. — 
His loreine lemed! all with pride; 
Steed and armure all was blake; 
His name is nought to hele* and hide, 
He hight Sir Launcelot du Lake, 

Overjoyed at this meeting, they fell on their knees and 
returned thanks to Providence; after which, having, in answer 
to Lancelot's questions, confirmed the news of the queen's 
imminent danger, they received his instructions to return to 
court, to comfort her as well as they could,—but to conceal 
his intention of undertaking her defence, which he meant to 
do in the character of an unknown adventurer. 

On their return to the castle, they found that mass was 
hnished, and had scarcely time to speak to the queen before 
they were summoned into the hall to dinner. A general 
gloom was spread over the countenances of all the guests; 
Arthur himself was unable to conceal his dejection; and the 
wretched Guenever, motionless and bathed in tears, sat in 
trembling expectation of Sir Mador's appearance. Nor was it 
prac. Ea > stalked into the hall, and, with a voice of thunder, 
rendered more impressive by the general silence, « | 
instant justice on his victim; threatening that, if it were 
delayed, he would himself tear her from them and saerifice 
her before their eyes, Arthur meekly answered, that little or 
the day was yet spent; that dinner was not over; and, that 
perhaps a champion might yet be found capable of satisfying 
his impatience for battle. Sir Bohort now rose from table, 
after casting a significant look on Sir Lyonel, and shortly re- 
turning in comple*: armour, resumed his place, after receiving 
the embraces and thanks of Arthur, who now began to resume 
Some degree of confidence. But Sir Mador, growing every 
moment more impatient, again repeated his denunciations of 
vengeance, and insisted that the combat should instantly take 


1 Reins shone, ® Conceal, Sax. 
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Then, as Sir Mador loudest spake, 
The queen of treason to by-calle,’ 
Comys Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
Ridand right into the hall. 
His steed and armure all was blake, 
et ee el 
OR Brom Haga to qoske 
| of tes nite were they all: 
Then spake the king, mickle of might, 
That hende was in eche a sithe," 
* Sir, is it your will to light? 
Eat and drink and make you blithe.” 
Launcelot spake as a strange knight, 
“ Nay, sir!” he said, “as swythe* 
I herde tell here of a fight, 
ee uber 


“ Evil hath the -set her deeds, 
That she bath v0 shiped many a knight, 
And she hath no oe in her needs, 
| That for her life dare take a fight! 
Thou, that her of treason gredes,* 
Hastily that thou be dight! 
Out of thy wits though that thou yede,* 
To day shalt thou prove all thy might!” 
+ though somewhat surprised, was not appalled 
stern ee and still more at pe 


is | 


Po 


HE 


courtesy, yn La ag apenient ' further 1 projects of 
S Accuses, * At all times, ® As soon; i. ¢., immediately. 
* To cry, or proclaim. » Went. 
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the eyes of the whole assembly the truth and notoriety of the 
accusation. But however strongly he felt the wish, he was 
unable to devise the means of vengeance, which were thus 
suggested by Sir Agravain: 
« Bir, ye, and all the court bydene,! 
endeth tomorrow an-hunting right; 
And sithen, send word to the queen, 
That ye will dwell without all night. 
And I, and other twelve knights keen, 
Full privily we shall us dight; 
We shall him have, withouten ween,’ 
Tomorrow, or any day be light.” 


This treacherous project was immediately carried into exe- 
cution. Guenever, perfectly off her guard, sent the usual 
summons to Sir Lancelot; and the knight, though warned by 
Sir Bohort and other friends to beware of Agravain, could not 
refrain from accepting 80 pleasing an invitation; nor could 
he be persuaded to carry, to such a meeting, the apparently 
useless incumbrance of a shield and coat of mail. Ile, how- 
ever, took his sword, which he concealed under his night- 
gown, and arrived, apparently undiscovered, at the queen's 
apartment: but scarcely was he locked in the embraces of his 
mistress, when he heard at the door the voices of Sir Agra- 
vain and Sir Modred; who loudly accusing him of treason, 
tauntingly added, that the means of escape were now effec- 
tually prevented. Guenever was half dead with apprehen- 
sion; but Lancelot, finding his situation so desperate, started 
from the bed, enveloped his left arm in his gown, scized his 
sword in his right, suddenly sct open the door; and, when 
one only of his adversaries had rushed in, as suddenly closed 
it. The armed knight advanced against him as to an casy 
victory, but at the first blow fell lifeless at his feet. 

The knight that Launcclot has slain, 
His armure found he fair and bright; 
Hastily he hath them off drayne,* 
And therein himselfe dight. 
** Now know thou well, Sir Agrawayne, 
Thou prisons me no more to-night!” 


1 Forthwith. 3 Without doubt. Drawn. 
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Out then sprang he with mickle 
Himself ayenst them all to rite 

The battle was now quickly decided. The treacherous 
Agravain was the first victim; his ten companions soon fell 
around him; and Sir Modred, escapin in time, ran off to the * 
king with the news of the ill success w ich had attended ther 
stratagem. — nora See Bohort, related his W: | 
venture, spent the remainder e in assembling 
arming ‘all his friends; and at rent himself at their 
head, and marched into the forest, ar Se RO 
number of spies to bring him intelligence of the measures 
which should be adopted his absence. 

Though Lancelot had thus me ure queen still remained 
in the king's power; and as her guilt was notorious, his 
council unanimously doomed her to the flames. 

The fire then made they in the felde; 
Therto they ety that lad: free; 

All that ever might weapon w 
About her armed for to be. 

Gawain, that stiff' was under shelde, 

_ Gaheriet ne Gueheres ne would not see; 

In their chamber they them held; 
Of her they hadde grete pité. 

The King Arthur, like ilke tide, 
Gawain and Gueheres for-sent; 

Their answers were, nought for to hide, 
They nolde be of his assent; 

Gawain would never be beside, 
There any woman should be brent.* 

Gaheriet and Gueheres, with little pride, 
All unharmed thither they went, 

Lancelot, as might be expected, haying received timely 
intelligence of this event, determined to rescue his mistress; 
uttacked the escort; carried her off, and put all his enemies 
to the sword. Unfortunately, Gawain's brothers, who had 
disdained to bear arms on such an occasion, and were CONS 
quently quite defenceless, were involved in the indiscriminate 
massacre. 

At the news of this slaughter, the mind of Arthur was 

I Strong. * Burnt. 
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of the walls and of the garrison precluded the possibility of 
un assault; but during seventeen weeks of useless siege, the 
king and Sir Gawain daily advanced to the walls, accusing Sir 
Lancelot of treason and cowardice, and him to.a trial 
of strength in the field; whilst the knight ern: 
that they would better show their wisdom by 
fruitless attempt, and by sparing the many brave men am beth 
sides, who were perfectly uninterested in the quarrel. But 
Bohort and Lyonel were less tolerant than their commander, 
alle chetr enizcniy he wee at length sees EIS 
often repeated challenge. A dreadful battle ensued, in which 
numbers were slain on both sides; and Sir Lionel was un- 
horsed and dangerously wounded by Gawain; while Lancelot, 
overthrowing all who opposed him, seemed to ride through 
the ranks for the sole purpose of separating the most obstinate 
combatants, and of stopping the general carnage. 
The king was ever near beside, 
And hewe on him with all his mayn, 
And he so courteous was that tide, 
O* dint that he nolde smite again, 
Bohort de Gannes saught at last, 
And to the king then gan he mde; 
And on his helm he hit so fast 
That near he lost all his pride. 
The stede's rigge under him brast,* 
That he to ground fell that tide; 
And sith then wordys loud he cast 
With Sir Launcelot to chide. 


“ Sir, shaltow * all day suffer so 
That the king shall thee assail? 
And sith his herte is so thro,* . 
Thy co may not avail: 
seni shal 2 there never be mo, 
An thou wilt do by my counsail; 
Giveth us leave them all to slo, 
For thou hast vanquished this bataille!” 
* Alas,” quod Launcclot, “ wo is me, 
That ever should I see with sight, 


1 That time. * One. * The horse's back broke or burst under kim. 
* Shalt thou. > Eager, A. S. 
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Of samyte white, with silver shredde, 

Ivory saddle, and white stede; 
Saumbues' of the same thredde, 

That wrought was in the heathen thede,* 
Launcelot her bridle ledde, 

In the Romans as we rede.* 


The other knights, everichone, 
In samyte green of heathen land, 
And wae — ride alone; 
And eac ight a green garland; 
Saddles set with rich a ar 
Each one a branch of olive in hand. 
All the field about hem shone; 
The knightes rode full loud singand. 
Sir Lancelot, having formally restored the queen, attempted 
to exculpate both her and himself; but Arthur, as might be 
sup , was more offended than softened by such a justifi- 


cation. 
Then bespake him Sir Gawain, 
That was hardy knight and free, 
* Launcelot, thou may it nought with-sayn, 
That thou hast slain my brethren three! 
Forthy, shall we prove our main, 
In field, whether shall have the gree.* 
Or’ either of us shall other slayn, 
Blithe shall 1 never be!” 

Lancelot, having vainly urged in reply, that Agravain had 
fullen the victim of his TE sat that the other 
brothers had owed their death to an unfortunate accident, 
and by no means to his orders, again addressed himself to the 
king, and inquired whether he was now to consider all 's 
of an accommodation as absolutely desperate? Arthur | 
in the pork ae oa song. Nir! ether, on his a 
to renounce immediately his ish possessions, to reti 
into Britany, and never £52 to tee”, he might be assured 
of a snfe conduct, and of being left in the tranquil possesmon 
of his foreign dominions; and was told that his departure. 

1 Saddle-cloths, * Land, nation, A.S. * The term Roman was applied 
to signify the French language, in which most of the old romances were 
originally written. * Degree; the prize. * Ere, until, 
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In her hand a branch new, 
For why that no man should her let; 
Thereby men messengers knew, 
In ostes when that men them met. 
The king was locked in a field 
By a river broad and dreghe*; 
A while she hoved* and beheld ; 
Pavilyons were pight* on high; 
She saw there many comely teld,* 
With pommelles® bright as gus beghe;r 
On one hyng" the kingis shiel 
That pavyloun she drew her nigh. 


Being accosted by Sir Lucan the boteler,® she was intro- 
duced into the great hall of the royal tent, where Arthur was 
seated with Sir Gawain, and falling on her knees delivered 
her credentials. She then explained, verbally, the terms 
which she was ordered to propose, viz. “that a truce should 
be concluded for twelve months, during which the contending 
parties should arrange the conditions of a definitive peace; on 
the conclusion of which, Lancelot promised to repair to the 
Holy Land, and to pass the remainder of his days in acts of 
devotion.” 

Arthur summoned all his barons to deliberate on these pro- 
posals, which he was personally desirous of acce , and 
which they unanimously concurred in approving; but the m- 
placable Sir Gawain sternly declared, that, “whilst the blood 
of his brethren was unatoned, he was determined to listen to 
no accommodation : that, if the king thought fit to retire, he 
would singly prosecute the quarrel, with the aid of such 
friends as might be induced to follow him; but, that the king 
would do well to recollect that the cause in which 
had fallen a sacrifice was personal to his majesty; and that 
the other brothers had been murdered in consequence of their 
obedience to the royal mandate, on an occasion which they 
utterly disapproved.” Arthur could not withstand these 
arguments. The messenger was dismissed; the 
gage and both parties prepared for a war of extermina- 
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Launcelot then him lyand leaved, 
For all the world he nolde him slo. 


Launcelot then drew on dryhe,* 
His sword was in his hand drawn; 
And Sir Gawain loud gan cry, 
“ Traitour and coward, come again! 
When I am whole, and going on hie, 
Then will I prove, with might and main; 
An yet, an thou wouldest nigh me nigh, 
Thou shalt well wete I am not slain!" 


* Gawain, while thou might stiffly stand, 
Many a stroke of thee I stood : 
And I forbare thee, in every land, 
For love, and for the kingis blood. 
When thou art whole, in heart and hand, 
I rede* thee, turn and change thy mood! 
While I am Launcelot, and man livand, 


God shielde me from workes wode ! 
* But have good day, my lord the king, 
And your doughty knightes all! 
Wendeth home, and leave your warring ; 
Ye win no worship at this wall! 
An I would my kn ights out bring, 
I wot full sore rue it ye shall; 
my lord, therefore think on such thing, 
How fele folk therefore might fall.” 


With these words, Lancelot calmly retired into the ag 
while Gawain was conveyed to his tent, and consigned to t 
care of the king's physicians. 

The wound was so severe, that during the first fortnight 
his recovery was very doubtful: at length, however, he was 
restored to health, and with it to his implacable desire of 
vengeance. A second time he forced Lancelot into the field, 
Sohal @ db time, rye + long and a conflict, whic 

t to the groun it enemy, whom he 
tried to sone by reiterated menaces and insults to follow 
up his blow, and to rid him of a life which was solely devoted 
to one fatal purpose. The sword had accidentally struck him 


+ Back; at a distance, 1 Counsel. ® Mad works. 











ys 
little respect for the church. 
“Ah! nice’ clerk!” said Modred, “ then, 
Trowest thou to warn me of my ‘will? 
By Him that for us suffered 
These wordes shalt thou full ill! 
With wild horse thou shalt be d 


Then he him cursed with book and bell 
At Canterbury far in Kent; 

Soon when Modred heard thereof tell, 
To seck the bishop hath he sent. 


The bishop durst no longer dwell; 
But gold and silver hath he hent;* 

There was no longer for to spell, 
POEs EI De ee 


es ee hae Saar boten where he beheld 
pees ee army of his former ae 
+ yee ding; and no sooner had he i the | 


were attacked with such 1 
Sie by ao 
cmbarkation. 


1 Foolish. * Canght; collected in haste. 
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Thereon he sat, richly crowned, 
With many a besaunt, broche, and beye,' 
He looked down upon the ¢ 
A black water under him he seye; 
With dragons fele there lay unbound, 
That no man durst them nighe nigh. 
He was wonder feared to fall 
Among the fiendes there that fought; 
The wheel overturned Ba withall, 
And everych by a limb him caught. 
The king gan loud cry and call, ai 
As marred man of wit unsaught.* 
His chamberlains waked him there withall, 
And wodely* out of his sleep him brought. 
All night gan he wake-and weep, 
Wit heart and sorrowful steven ; * 
And against y he fell on sleep; 
About him was set tapers seven. 
Him thought Sir Gawain him did keep, 
With mo folk than men can neven;* 
And a river that was broad and deep; 
All seemed angels come from heayen. 


The king was never yet so fain, 
His foster-son when that ne see; 
* Welcome,” he said, “‘ Sir Gawain! 
An thou might live, well were me! 
Now, leve friend, withouten layn," 
What are tho folk that follow thee?” 
“ Certes, ir,” he said again 
“They bide in bliss, hare 1 sont oe 


« Lordes they were, and ladies hend, 

This worldis life that han forlorn; 
While I was man on life to 

Against their foen I fought them forn.t 
Now find I them my moste friend, 

They bless the time that I was born; 
They asked leave with me to wend, 

To mect with you upon this morn. 


* Coin, buckle, and ornament. * At strife. "Madly. 4 Vaice, 4.! 
* Name, " Concealment. 7 Por, | 
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feeling himself wounded, drew his-sword to 
tile, and thus inconsiderate] 
armies had been equally desirous of 
incensed to PE TIN 
each imputed to the other: 
individual hatred, could | | 
ees and, at the close only term dreadful pon Arthur found 
himself supported by two knights only, Sir Lucan and Sir | 
Bedwer, both of whom were grievously wounded; and = 
Modred stood quite alone, lone by a confused heap 
slaughtered friends and enemies. The old i a 
recollection of his dream at the A of his 1 rival, 
seized a spear, 1 i i 
the body ; t raising 
struck on the helmet with such convulsive strength, that 
the weapon inflicted a mortal wound, and Arthur sunk in 
pice the earth. When recovered from penance of 
conveyed to an adjoining hermitage; but the appearance of a 
number of peasants from the neighbouring: , who were | 
employed on the field of battle in stripping the led his 
cme to recommend a second removal. Sir Lucan, how- 


bing lifer Back aa account of to toons WRIA hee | 
serve in consequence of this action. Sir Bedwer 
commission, but, tempted by the beauty and excellence © 
sword, concealed it under a tree, and returned to the kin 


NESS by the ki for his treachery, 
y the command which he had won he 


Ser ow; ea hat Bole Wan Tele 
And to the goode sword he went; 
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who, with their own hands, had buried the body which it } 
supported, had left an offering of immense value, and had 


the dead body was that of Arthur, requested esa to Pe | 
the pious office with the good bishop; from whom, after 
— himself known, he readily obtained an admission into 
the holy order of which the prelate had lately taken the habit. 

In the mean time Queen Guenever, who, as we have seen, 
had found an asylum in the Tower, having learned the fata. 
effects of the war, retired to a nunnery at Ambresbury, where 
she took the veil, together with five of her favourite attend- 
ants. Such was the state of when Sir Lancelot, who, 
on first hearing the tidings of M 's rebellion, had deter- 
mined to assist the king with all his forces, arrived with a 

fleet at Dover. 
first information which he received on 

sufficient to convince him that he had come too tated for sant 
of his purposes. The death of Sir Gawain, the battle of 
Barren-down, and the subsequent destruction of the royal and 
rebel armies, were certain: but of the queen it was only 
known that she had quitted the Tower; the place of her re- 
treat, and the motives of it, were not She might 
perhaps still want his assistance: at all events, it WAS neces- 
sary that he should learn her wishes and intentions, to whieh 
his own were always subordinate. He therefore resolved to 
depart alone in quest of Guenever; and, havi 
brother Hector, and his cousins Bohort and 
them to wait for his return for fifteen days; after which, they 


=” dispose of the army as they should judge most expe- 
spot which contained = 


Sood eat wee fag vodtgntecd þ 


in a swoon on his a recovered the care 
of the abbess and ofthe nuns ———— 


and were followed b knight, she pointed him out as the 
_ who fatal ante her had ip ns 
the miseries by which the country was then 


to Lancelot, cml” Cnr ica HR 
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It fell, against an even-tide, 
That Launcelot sickened sely sare :' 
The bishop he cleped* to his side, 
And all his fellows less and mare. 
He said, © Brethren, I may no longer abide; 
My baleful* blood of life is bare; 
What boot* is it to hele* and hide? 
My foul flesh will to earth fare !s 


+ But, brethren, I pray you to-night, 
To-morrow, when ye find me dead, 
Upon a bier that ye will me dight,7 
And to Joyous-garde then me lead. 
For the love of God Allmight, 
Bury my body in that stead : 
Some time my troth therto I plight; 
Alas! me for-thinketh* that I so did!” 
“Mercy, sir,” they said all three, 
“For His love that died on rood, 
Giff any evil have grieved thee, 
It is but heaviness of your blood! 
To-morrow ye shall better be! 
When were ye but of comfort good?” 
Merrily spake all men but he, 
But straight unto his bed he yode,* 
And cleped the bishop him until, 
And shrove him of his sins clean, &e. 

The holy brethren then retired to their — but were 
wakened before day by strange shouts of exultation uttered 
by the sleeping bishop, who, being with difficulty recovered 
from his slumber, assured the brethren that he had seen the 
soul of Lancelot ascending to heaven under an escort of 
“thirty thousand and seven angels,” The astonished and 
somewhat incredulous hearers, having lighted a candle, L.- 
proached the bed of the knight; and, finding him quite | 
and cold, no longer doubted the truth of the vision. 

After five days employed in watching the body, and in 
reciting the service for the dead, they proceeded to execute = 
the last commands of their friend, and conveying him on a 

* Very or wretchedly sorely. * Called. * Evil. * Help; advantage. 
" Conceal Go. 7 Prepare. * Repents, » Went. 
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INTRODUCTION TO GUY OF WARWICK. 


Tuts work, with the title of re book of the most oy Willen 
prince Guy Earl of Warwick,” was 
Copland, without a date, but, as Ritson ae tore 197 
and reprinted, according to the same author, before 
Where the latter edition exists I know not; of the former 
there is a copy, but very imperfect, in Garrick's collection, 
and a second, which is perfect, in the li of the Duke of 
Roxburgh,’ who purchased it at the sale of the late Mr, Stee- 
vens. The printed work, however, is extremely rare, haying 
been superseded by a modern abridgment in prose, or rather | 
aa in blank verse printed like prose, which is to be | 

und at almost every stall in the metro | 

A most beautiful and perfect MS. of poem. is preserved — 
in the library of Caius college, Cambridge, and another in the 
Public Library Ff. ii. 38; but the most curious and ancient 
are two fragments contained in the Auchinleck MS. at Edin- 
burgh, of which I have availed myself, as far as pombe, & 
the following abstract.* 

wn bee Man etiasly cased ie n ni. 

, and no less certainly one of the dullest and 
‘of our early romances; besides which, 
~sortnped history. ye will cochape Wm 
It will perhaps be thought indifferent 
et arta wich istry as are related of Sir Gu he 
to Julius Cesar or to Jack the Giantkiller; but it 
natural to class this and ar pe en tale as sabe 
ma ibly be found om sone Bacon taille 

tb be ded to any other classification. 

The name of our hero is undoubtedly French; and the only 
Saxon name to which it has any resemblance is that of 
who did in fact contribute very materially to the i 
victory gained by Athelstan over the Danes and their allies 


5 ions prachened oh the Reopbungh 0 sale rhb Heber, for £68 
and sold at Heber's sale in 1834, for There is ape od 
without date, printed by John Cawood. 

Printed by the Abbotsford Club, 4to, 1840. 
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was one of the most powerful nobles in England; | 
his own person the earldoms of Warwick, of 
ham. He was brave, wise, , and liberal. 


As ger-fauk,' or falcon to lure, 
That out of mew were y-drawe.* 
So fair was none, in sooth sawe! 
She was thereto courteous, and free, and wise, 
And in the seven arts learned withouten miss. 
Her masters were thither come 
pub ys pre of 
_ White and hoar all 1 
chop vice thatnodoneing 
aleel they her lered of astronomy, 
Of ars-metrick,* and of geometry; 
OY pump saci a 
and of other clergy. 
Learned she was in musick : 
Of clergy? was her none like. 


impertinent to observe, that a know 
arts was conalderpd as ensenstiel to's RI 


" 
q 7 attainment absolutely necessary to all Indies 
of chivalry); and that the medical professors of ic 
1 A kind of large falcon. * Drawn. © In trathful + AN and 
some, i.e. every One, © To teach. * Arithmetic, 7 ; 
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Such was the state of Roband’s court when he was called 
upon to celebrate, according to annual custom, the feast of 


us splendid ceremony, which drew together all the ne 

bility of the country, began by the celebration ae 
which was followed by a sumptuous banquet, to whie | 
succeeded the amusements of the chase, or of dancing. 
following days (for the great festivals of the | 
occupied a whole fortnight) were marked by j 
naments, and other warlike diversions, as will 
and hunting; each day, however, being ushered in by 
siastical solemnities, and followed by the pleasures of 
table. On these occasions, says our minstrel, 

Everich maiden chose her love, 

Everich knight his lemman* 

Of the gentil maiden wimman. 


order he _ complied; and, being clad in 
which showed to the greatest advantage the syminetry of his 
form, acquitted himself of his office with so much grace and 
address, as to captivate the affections of all the beauties who 
beheld him, and even to attract the notice of viele 
On his presenting her the water to wash, greeting at the 
same time on the part of her father, she could not forbear 
from asking his name, nor from expressing her satisfaction at 
the sight of a youth who was already known to her 
tation, Guy, gazing on his beautiful mistress, whom he new 
~saw-for the first time, almost forgot to answer the encomium# 
she paid him, and was utterly inattentive to the amorous 
glances of the thirty ladies by whom he was surrounded. 
When it became necessary to take his leave, he hastened 
to his own chamber to give way to his new sensations; and, 
perceiving that his affections were una fixed on an 
object which he supposed it utterly impossible to attain, 
himself up to despair. That respect for kis lord wheel 
1 Mistress. See Halliwell's Dictionary, p. 613. 
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That maid yede to him weepind, 
And Guy well sore bemened;! 
“By God of heaven!" she said, 
An ich were as fair a maid, 
And as rich king's daughter were, 
As any in this world are, 
And he of my love under-nome* were, 
As he 1s of thine, m strong mannere, 
And he wold me so love yerne," 
Me think I no might it him nought wern!* 


Felice, though she reproved her maid for a facility which i is 
sometimes fatal to her sex, was not insensible to this 
Guy's affection; and even condescended so far as a 
t when he should have received the order of knighthood, 
proved his valour in a suitable number of tournaments 
| battles, she should be ready to ayow him as her lover, 
and even to reward him with the present of her hand. 
This favourable answer recalled him to life; and the p 
of his convalescence was so rapid, that he appeared a 
| xg nk at court, to the astonishment of his friends, in fall 
health and strength; and, falling on his knees before Rohand, 
carnestly requested to be admitted, if he were judged worthy 
_of Such an honour, to the order of knighthood. The carl 
_ readily acceded to his wishes, and gave orders for the eele- 
bration of the ceremony with all possible solemnity at the 
approaching festival. 
It was the holy Trinite 
The earl dubbed Sir Guy so free: 
And with him twenty good gomes,® 
Kmightes and barones sons. 
Of cloth of Tars,* and rich cendale,7 
Was the dobbing in each dele 
The pavis® all of far and gris," 
The mantels were of mickle price. 
With rich armour and good stedis, 
The best that were in land at nedis ; 
Bemoaned, * Undertaken, i.e. occupied by. * 
prohibit. * Men, © Tharsia, 7 A sort of thick silk. 
erg "ring of short cloak thrown over the left arm. i 
French dictionaries, is interpreted a kind of buckler or large shield, 
W Gray fur, next in value to ermine, 
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immediately set off for the tournament. 
overthrew Gaire, the son of the em 
Pavia; Reignier, duke of Sessoyne ( Sy 
Lowayne (Louvain); and many others; while Herand, 
rold, and Urry, on their parts, distinguished themselves by 
unhorsing their several antagonists. On the two following 
days the superiority of Sir Guy was no less manifest; and at 
the conclusion of the tournament, the prize was unanimously 
allotted to the valiant knight of Warwick. 

With that came a sergeant prickand,' 

Gentil he was, and well speakand, , 

To Sir Guy is he come, 

And him he gret atte frome.? 

“Thou art chosen chief in price 

Of all this country, forsooth iwis.* 

For thou hast won the tournament, 

Ich make thee here this present 

From the maiden Blanche-fleur, 

That is my lordes daughter the emperour. 

The ger-faulk, and the steed also, 

The two greyhounds thereto, 

And ae _ love with them! 

r lemman, 

She Hat 4 18 the aces within, 

To day thou mayest her love win.” 

Well courteously answered Guy, 

+ Beau sire,” he said, © grammerey ! 

Ich underfong* this present, 

And thank her that thee hither sent, 

Her drueric* ich underfong, 


Her knight to be withouten wrong,” Kc, 


At the same time he presented to the messenger a rich suit 
of armour and a sum of money, as a mark of respect to the 
beautiful Blanche-fleur, and dismissed him: after whieh, he 
dispatched two of his attendants into England, with orders to 
commend him to Rohand and his fair daughter; and to lay at 
their feet the hies of his victory. .. Without staying any 
longer in Normandy, he proceeded into * fartlands,” travelling 


1 Riding quickly. * Immediately, A. S, © Certainly, * Unless, 
Accept, © Friendsbip, A. 8, 
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are teeny ung 


Ts: them, he Mads wot the means of ana 

now proceeded to his father and mother with ys same 
request; which he prefaced with all the Cad een 
suggested by Felice: but the plain sense of § SO, 
not at all in love, and whose ambition was 

could not be so easily perverted. 


“ Lief" son,” he said, “leave that thought! 
= my will shalt thou wend nought, 
shalt live here with me; 
All the blither* will we be!” 
« Leve son,” his mother to him said, 
« Do thou by thy father's rede!* 
Sojourn with us evermo: 
I rede thee, son, that it be so. 
Another year thou might over-fare;* 
But thou bileve*, I die with care! 
For we ne have sons no mo, 
Gif thee we shall now forego!” 


These tender remonstrances sunk deep into the heart of 
Sir Guy ; but the orders of his inflexible fair one left himane 
alternative. He commended his ts to God, and burried 
from their ce. Having embarked with a fair wind, Si 
Guy, and his faithful attendants Heraud, Thorold, and Urry, 
arrived in Flanders; and again travelled in quest of adven- 
ture through Spain, Germany, and Lombardy, bearing away 
the prize of every tournament, and in every country oo» 
ciliating the afections of the ipbeeees by n wage 
of 1 t in returni 
riod him. Merit ns: deo". aa Caf 
“exciting envy; and a severe wound which he received ima. 
tournament at Beneventum having im a t measure ime 
Paired his strength, his enemies flattered s with the. 

LDer. % Happier. * Counsel. ‘ Pass over. 5 Remain. 
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take the most advantageous position they could, and to defer 
it if possible against the superior numbers of their assailant 


With that come a Lombard ride, * 
A moody man, and full of pride. 
* Guy,” quoth he, * yield thee anon! 
Ye ben dead everich one! 
To,the duke we han truth plight 
To bring him thy body this mght.” 
With that ilk word, well smart 
Guy him smote to the heart. 
Ne spared he for no dreed, 
But dead he felled him on the meal. 
“ By the truth I shall my lemman* yield, 
To day nought shall thou thy truth held!” 
Another Lombard he met anon: 
Through the body the sword gan gon. 
+ Nor thou, thou traitor, shalt me lead 
To thy duke that is full of quede.””? 


Sir Heraud, Sir Thorold, and Sir Urry, at the same time 
killed the three knights who were opposed to them: but the 
stoutest of the Lombards still remained behind. Earl Lom- 
bard, their leader, attacked and slew Sir Urry, but was him- 
self killed by Sir Guy. Hugo, nephew to Duke Otho, making 
a furious stroke at Sir Thorold, laid him dead at his horses 
feet. 
When Sir Heraud he saw this, 
That he fell down, and dead he is, 
For his death he was sorry; 
Him to awreke* he hath great hie.” 
Never yet so sorry he ne was. 
Toward Hugo ae made a ras; * 
As a hound he hied him fast. 
That his prey would have in haste. 
Through the body he him «mot 
With great strength, God it wot, 
That, before the Lombards all, 
Of his horse dead he gan fall. 


‘Come ride, i, e, rode. The auxiliary verbs come, gin, can, Ac, Were 
once ja universal use. s Mistress. ® Wickedness, evil, mischief. 
* Revenge. ® Hate, " A «wilt pace, 
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« Alas!” he Fs 


“ For thy love, Felice, thou 

The flower of knights is ‘nin th this 

Yet, for thou art a woman, 

Canst thou nought be blamed for-than;* 
For the last ne be we nought, 


That women have to ground y-brought!” 


Nothing, certainly, but the extremity of distress could have 
wrung from this courteous and loyal knight a sentiment #0 
derogatory to the honour of ladies; but it is to be remembered 
that Sir Guy was devoted and condemned to the search of 
such adventures, against his own wishes, in opposition to the 
will of his suzerain, and in defiance of the remonstrances of his 
parents, by the mere caprice of his haughty mistress. Th 
virtues of Heraud and his other friends, who had followed hi 
without remonstrance or murmur, through so many unnece 
dangers; the friendly expostulations of Earl Rohand; and th 

thetic complaints of Segard and his mother, at once as 
him, and he falls into a swoon, exclaiming, 

/ “Whoso nill nought do by his father's rede, 
Oft sithes it falleth him quede!””* 

But the reflection occurred too late. After many fri 

lamentations, he went in search of a hermit, to aaa \ 
him a present of *a good steed,” he recommended 

bodies of Sir Thorold and Sir Urry. From that of F 

could not separate himself; he therefore ed þ I 

preceptor on his own horse, and proceeded slowly with ki 

a neighbouring abbey; where, having related to the at 

story of his nos and promised a liberal remunerati 

to himself and his brethren, mart | 

burial that they could bestow on his friend, he ec 

body to their care, and retired to the cave of a h 

he discovered at no great distance, for the 

his wound healed, without running the of a d 

from the vigilant malice of Duke Otho. ae 

completed he passed into Pole (Apulia), and from t 

Saxony, the residence of Duke Reignier, by whom he » 

hospitably and honourably received. After this, m 

turn etraight to England, he travels into Burgundy, th 


1 Maid. * Therefore: * Evil. 
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ing, after hearing mass, he sallies out, attacks the imperial 
sexy which was conducted by the emperor's steward, over- 
throws him, and makes him prisoner, together with a consi- 
derable number of earls, barons, and other persons of distinction. 
The emperor, on receiving the news of this unexpected defeat, 
summons a council, at which it is determined to send Othe 


of Gurmoise, son of Earl Aubry valour. 
But ncthing can withstand the invincible Guy of Warwick. 
Duke Otho, severely wounded, is with difficulty carried off by 
is men, and Reignier and Wandomire, after the total rout: 
their troops, are made prisoners. 


The emperor now marches in person, at the head of a still 


Guy said, “God, that is full of might, 
Save thee, sire, gentil knight! 
And give thy men hap and grace, 
Well to rede* thee in this place! 
Duke Segwin sendeth me to thee, 
That in good manner will love thee. 
With glad cheer he prayeth you 
‘To herborrow* with him now; 
He shall you welcome, and your barons, 
With swans, cranes, and herons, 
And make you right well at case. . 
These words,” quoth Guy, “ be no lese ;* 
* Harbour or lodge, * Falzehood. 
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services to his friend, takes leave of him, and departs in the 
emperor's suite. 
There was he with the emperour, 
A little stound,’ with great honour, 
They rivered* their falcons, 
And took cranes and herons; 
And when Guy would in forest chase, 
His will he had in every place. 
So it befell, upon a day, 
As Sir Guy came from his play, 
From hunting as he came riding, 
He saw a dormound* come sailing: 
To that dormound anon drew he, 


It seems to have been an essential duty «Cr 
no opportunity of asking questions. Sir Guy interrogates 
mariners of the vessel, and is informed that they come from 
Constantinople; that their cargo consists of plenty of mer- 
chandize, > a 

Rich pelour, ermine and gris, 
Cloths of silk and Alisaunder,* 
And matres, * also salimander,— 
but that it brings yery bad news. The Greek emperor Erms 
is besieged in his capital by the soudan with an army 


Of thirty thousand Potelynes, 
And so many Sarasins. 


- And when the vessel came away, the situation of the 
besieged was considered as nearly desperate 

Sir Guy, having consulted with Heraud, determines to levy 
an army of a thousand knights, the bravest that could be 
found in Almayne, and to march, without delay, to the relief 
of the distressed emperor. The reputation of rs 8 
now so well established, that large as this number = 
immediately collected and embarked; and Sir 


ceived with transports of joy by the good Ernis, who etal 


him, as a reward for this timely and effectual SUCCOUT, the 
hand of bis daughter, the Ls of the Greek empire. 
The danger, indeed, was pressing; for at this very moment, 
I Time, * Hawked by the river side. ©* A vessel of war, A.N. 
* Alexandria, > A kind of rich cloth, 
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Guy wist thereby it was the soudan's, 

And drew him thither for the nonce. 

At the meat he found the soudan, 

And his barons every one; 

And ten kings about him: 

All they were stout and grim. 

Guy rode forth, and spake no word 

Till he came to the soudan's bord. 

He ne saught with whom he met; 

But on this wise the soudan he gret:— 
« Lord that shope* both heat and cold, 

And all this world hath in hold, 

And suffered, on cross, passions fell,” 

To buy man’s soul out of hell, 

Give thee, soudan! his malison;* 

And all that lieven * on Mahoun! 

God's curse have thee and thine, 

And all that lieve on Apolyn!” 


The soudan, being utterly unprepared with an answer tos | 
mode of address so very unusual at his board, did not attempt 
to interrupt Sir Guy during the remainder of his 
which, having first satisfied his feelings by the ing exar- 
dium, he proceeded to deliver very minutely, and with die 
attention to decorum. At length, however, the monarch re. 
covered the power of speech so far as to inquire the name of 
his insolent visitant; and to direct, after hearing it, that Gay 
of Warwick should instantly be seized and put to 
But Guy, not at all disconcerted by an order which 

y much easier to pronounce than to execute, rushed 
soudan, cut off his head, deliberately picked it up with ¢ 
hand, while he slew half a dozen of Saracens with the 
and,-setting spurs to his horse, made his way 
camp, though assailed on all sides by the enemy. 

During this time Heraud was, very fortunately, ash 
Constantinople; and thereby had the means of being ap | 
by a_vision, of the danger to which his friend was 

He instantly rose, assembled the German kni 

his dream; on the faith of which they sallied forth, and, 

lowing the direct road to the Saracen camp, arrived just. 


4 Made; shaped. * Sharp; keen. *Moalediction. © Believe. 
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He then fell into a swoon; and, on his 
defer the marriage. and retired to his inn, 
mained during a fortnight confined to his bed, im great 
arfruish of mind and body, to the extreme distress of Ernis, 
of Loret, of Heraud, and of the lion, none of whom were at 
all able to account for his ill-timed and unexpected malady, 
At length he reveals the secret of his heart to Herand, who 
at first recommends the CLIN of his marriage with 
Loret; but at length acquicsces in his determination of saeri- 

/ ficing to the onginal object of his passion the possession of a 
younger and more beautiful woman, together with the richest 
empire in the universe. 

At the fortnight's end Guy returns to court, where he & 
much embarrassed by the kindness of Ernis and the tender 
affection of Loret, to which he feels himself unable to make a 

per return. From this very awkward situation he was at 

ength relieved by an unexpected accident. The lion, who 
owed his life to the matchless intrepidity of Sir Guy, had gra- 
dually familiarised himself with all the personages at the 
court of Ernis; and seemed to prefer, no less from taste than 
gratitude, a life of tranquillity at Constantinople to a series of 
contests with dragons' in the wilderness. One day, 
quictly sleeping in an herber, he was mortally wounded by 
Sir Morgadour. The blow was so sudden and so well aimed 
that the faithful animal was scarcely able to reach the cham- 
ber of Sir oy; where he expired at his master's feet: but Sir 
Morgadour had been remarked by a damsel of the court, who 
hastened to report this act of cruclty and treachery; and the 
hero of Warwick, though he had borne his own with 
patience, instantly revenged the blood of his favourite 
of the assassin. The death of a person of.so much importanee 
as the steward of the German em 
merited, was likely to involve the good, Ernis in 

ble altereation with a powerful sovereign; aa; 

godly availing himself of this excuse, — 
standing the mtreaties of Ernis and Loret, 60 
ever the court of Constantinople 

Having embarked on board of the first ship which 
find, he was carried by accident to the dominions of 
hong, ape bec to _ —— a short visit, without a 

Morgadour, and from thenee 
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* gary for such an enterprise would require too much tme. 
He determines ona mode of action more suited to his impa- 


nate prisoner. Choy Aimed ht 
oun erry im a pit; 
Forty fathom er 3% 
He seizes a moment when he thinks himself unobserved, t 
make himself known to his friend, and to sooth his distress | 
the promise of immediate resoue: but these few hasty we 
are overheard by a “false Lombard,” who age 
to acquaint Otho with this amportant discovery. nately 
Sir Guy, conscious of his danger, anticipates the purpose o al 
the felon, and, having in vain attempted to bribe him + 
silence, follows him into the presence of the duke, and with 
one blow kills him at the foot of the throne. Otho, a ed 
at this outrage, menaces him with instant death: bu bat Sir 70 
now perfectly at ease with respect to the fatal secret, Gy 
answers, that the traitor whom he had just slain pase een 
in carrying food to Sir Thierry; and the indignant Otho 
perfectly satisfied with the apology. The kmght then | ae 
out to purchase provisions, which he carries to his f 
procures admittance to the presence of Osile; promises her 
certain and speedy rescue; at the same time recomm 
as a measure necessary to her delivery, that she shoul m 
longer attempt to put off her union with Sir Otho, and th 
retires to complete his measures for the spire mac | 


purpose. 
CR Chk EE rn ee he puts on a 
of armour which Osile had ng a him; liberates. Si 
Thierry ; hp him ln oer the wal of he fo 
explains to him the means of reaching the castle of Sir A 


Si 
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same time assailed on all sides, but escapes in safety, after | 
having killed fourteen of his assailants. Having ey 
found his way back to Sir Thierry, he spends a short 

with that faithful friend, and then with Sir Heraud, takes his 
leave, and departs for England, where he arrives without | 
further impediment. 

Immediately after his landing he repairs to York, where be 
is. honourably received by King Athelstan: but the King has 
searcely time to express his congra —— ——— ——— 
when a messenger brings him the tidings of a most portentous 
eee er o—_ 


He is as black as an _ 

Rugged as « rough 

His body, from the aie upward, 

No man can pierce, it is so hard. 

His neck is great as any sommere ;* 
He runneth as swift as any destrere.* 
Paws he hath as a lion, 

All that he toucheth he slayeth dead down; 
Great wings he hath to flight, 

There is no man that bear him might. 
There may no man fight him again, 
But that ie slayeth him certain; 

For a fouler beast than is he, 

I-wiss of none never heard ye. 


Sir Guy, who had an old enmity to dragons, readily u 
takes this adventure, to the great comfort of 
so very dreadful was the appearance of this monster, 
_ = Guy, though a stranger to fear, could not 
hs, tae prayers with more earnestness and 
than he ha ever used in any of his preceding Stearn 
battle was long and obstinate, because the ye A 
were impenetrable; but at length the watching 
ity, drove his sword the throat of 
which he cut off his head, Sepp ie 
Stan at Lincoln. Having thus signalised himself in his x 
‘country, by an exploit which all England beheld with 
nishment, he suddenly withdrew from court, and, with fi 


1 A sumpter horse. * A war-horse. 
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GUY OF WARWICK. 


reas, hastened to Wallingford. But, alas! his parents 
no more! Sir Guy, therefore, after bestowing on his 
end Heraud the whole inheritance, impatiently hurried 
wick, to offer at the feet of Felice the laurels which he 
squired in every part of Christendom. 

He told her, as I understand, 

Of all his fare’ in divers land, 

And altogether how he had sped, 


« And all I forsook, truly, 
For thee, Felice,” said Sir Guy. 

ring the long absence of her admirer, Felice had found 
e for reflection; she now, therefore, openly avowed her 
m, and with the full consent of her father, who sincerely 
ed in obtaining such a son-in-law, was finally united to 
wer. Every inhabitant of Warwick sympathized in the 
ness of their hero, and of good Earl Rohand; many 
3 were passed in constant festivity; and the pregnancy 
: fair Felice, which was soon after announced, gave rise 
w rejoicings. 
re, therefore, the reader will naturally expect a termi- 
2 of this long-winded story; but, unfortunately, the piety 
r Guy was neither less capricious, nor less disastrous in 
nsequences, than the affection of his mistress. le had 
taught that other duties were more sacred and more 
table in the sight of Heaven, than those of husband and 
- But the historian shall tell his own story. At tho 
f forty days after the marriage, it happened that 

As Sir Guy came from play, 

Into a tower he went on high, 

And looked about him, far and nigh; 

Guy stood, and bethought him, tho, 

How he had done many a man wo, 

And slain many a man with his hand, 

Burnt and destroyed many a land, 

And all was for woman's love, - 

And not for God's sake above. 


: Journey, 
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Felice, who had observed his reverie, inquired the caus; 
and learnt, with horror and astonishment, his determination 
to spend the remainder of his life in a tale of pena Wi 
mortification. Ie contented himself with | 
whenever their child should be of proper age, if it 
prove a son, to intrust his education to Sir Herand; 
quitted her without taking leave of the Earl, and even with 
communicating to his old companion Heraud the singul: 
resolution he had formed. Felice, unable to detain } 
laces on his finger a gold ring, requ kin. wack 
east a thought on her whenever he should cast his Roar: 
that pledge of her affection; and her husband, after x j 
to obey her instructions, assumes the dress of a palmer, anc 
departs for the Holy Land. | 
Felice communicates to Rohand the news of this w 
misfortune ; and the good Earl is persuaded, with great a 
pearance of probability, that gg Guy can mean no more t 


to put her affection to the tes b, BY a conduct as capricious 


her own. She at first is dis to put an end to her life 
but is checked by the thoughts of her child. Sir Heraud, u 
hopes of diverting his friend from his resolution, takes t 
habit of a pilgrim, and travels in quest of him, but 
without success. 

Guy sought hallowes! in many countré, 

And sithe to Jerusalem went he 

And when he to Jerusalem came, 

To Antioch his way he name." 


Here occurs a very strange and very tedious episode— 


ROG x; found, | 
"0 As he went in his journey, 


A fayre well certayne, 

One sat thereby in slavayne?. 

A fair body he had, and a long visage, 
He seemed to be of high parentage. 


This personage was a certain Earl Jonas, who had f 
hons, at whoe heed he went to make weriagnines Bl r: 
eens; but, aſter a long engagement, in course of which 
their swords broke in their hands, they became the captive 


| Sainte, * Took. * A pilgrim's robe. 
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and the giant, after receiving many wounds, af slakiog 
adversary a momentary respite, for the ten of « 
thirst in the neighbouring river; and 

hero, who was the model of courtesy, readily tals OY when 
_ giant, perfectly recovered from his fatigue, recomm 
the combat with renewed vigour. Sir Guy, growing t 
in his turn, makes a similar request, meets with a ruc 
fusal, bat accomplishes his purpose by superior 
returns to the attack; cuts off successively both the 


5 a 
5parts in pursuit of mba 
tures. to bed ofr 
son, the Mlustricus Ra aburn raving. ly tended him 
fo the first four rshe places him, according to the 
orders of her husband, under the tuition of the 
Heraud. But Fate had determined that he should receive an 
early lesson in the school of adversity. 


So, on a day, I understand 
Merchants came into England, 
Into London out of Russie, 
With Englishmen to sell and 
They gave King Athelstan silver and gold 
To buy and sell where they would. 
So, on a day, withouten he, 
The Saracens gan this child espie; 
Guy's son, fair Raynbron, 
And stole him away with treason. 
After this 
They sailed with their prey to an haventown, 
Into a king’s land, as I guess, 
That was well far in heathenness ; 


The king's name was Ws 7 


To him Raynburn was presen with 
his appearance, clothed him gas = pepe res 


tion to be completed, made him his chamberlain, and conferred 
kimnthe order of knighthosd. 

Heraud, as soon as he heard that his charge was stolen, set 
off in it of him: but he was far less fortunate than his 


ward; he was shipwrecked on the coast of Africa, and, after 
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Sir Thierry, waking, informs Sir Guy that he had dreamed a 
dream; that he seen a *fair bright sword” and a | 
of inestimable value, and that, slee on his a he | 
been sayed by him from a dreadful calamity 
palmer interprets the dream; goes ee spot “indicated by 
the weasel, and finds the sword and treasure; which he de- 
livers to Sir Thierry, with an injunction to preserve the swort 
with i greatest possible ie and then takes his pep. 
Sir Guy now repairs to the emperor's palace, asks charity, 
and is admitted into the hall. rege habit bespeaks him a 


traveller, he is on all sides assailed by inquiries after news; 

as the emperor, having a very proper opinion of his own 
mportance, questions him on the reports prevailing among 

his subjects respecting his character. Guy boldly assures 

him that he is universally blamed for the flagrant injustice of 

his conduct towards the innocent Thierry; and, 

down his glove, offers to prove, bye e of arms, the false- 


hood of Barnard's accusation steward, not a 
little surprised by the appearance of such an 7 
sary, accepts the challenge; the battle is awarded: the 
is presented with a suit of armour, and then repairs to 
for the sword which had been miraculously discovered was 
white weasel. Sir Barnard, however, was so stout, that after | 
K, phat which lasted during the whole day the vietory vary ya 

L undecided: but he had discovered during this trial of the 

er's prowess, that it would be much more convenient to 
get rid of his adversary by any other means than to abide by 
the issue of a second conflict. Judging Arms -- diopasches 
palmer would sleep soundly after his fatigue, he 

number of his rice with orders to take him 
bed in the middle of the night, and throw him into. 
Although Sir Guy was lodged in the palace, 
immediate protection of the justice of the 
enterprise was successfully executed: and Sir 
awaked in the morning, was not a little astonished 
himself floating in his bed, at some distance from land. — 
Providence, who had intended that the guilt of Sir 
one become oy manifest, directed LE Ga | 

spot, who conveyed Sir in safety to monarch 
related. this miraculous herbs. & to the ant Feat. nt, 

having determined that the 


Es & 


Mi 
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1 Gone. 
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The ing fel on cst groun 


eryed him mercy in stound, 

GH his will were. 

And the barouns did also; 

O* knees they fellen alle tho, 
With sorrow and sighmg sare, 

Sir Guy beheld the lordings all, 

And swich sorrow hem was befull 
Sir Guy had of hem care. 


Sir Guy took up the king anon, 
And bade the lordings, everichon, 
That they should up-stond ; 
And said, ** For God tn trinité, 
a free, 
* on hond.” 


Then was the king full pled and blithe, 

And thanked Guy a thousand sithe,* 
And Jesu Christes sond.* 

To the king of Denmark he sent than, 

And said he had founden a man 


To fight for Engelond. 


The Danish men busked* hem yare 
Into the battle for to fare; 






An helm he had of mickle might, 
With a scele of gold” that shone bright, 

With precious stones on rawe: 
In the front stood a carbuncle stone; 
sa ep tat Spt: sun it shone, 

That g under shaw." 

On that helm stood a flower; 
Wiemann 


* On, * Take. * “teak ng 
uA 


7 Ready, * Glad. * Munner. io Mp. 
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Portrayed with three kings corn,” 
That present God when he was born; 
Merrier was none on mould. 


Alwrin® they did him lead, 
His tire’ it was full gay; 
Sir Guy upon that wond,” 
With a good glaive™ in bis hond, 
And pricked him forth his way. 
And when he came to the place 
Where the battle locked '* was, 
Guy light withouten delay, 
And fell on knees down in that stcde, 
And to God he bade his bede,!* 
He should ben his help that day. 


« Lord!” said Guy, © that reared Lazaroun," 
And for man tholed** passioun, 
And on the rood” gan bleed; 
That saved Suzan from the feloun, 
And halp Danicl from the lioun, 
To day, wiss me and rede!” 
As thou art mighti heven-king, 
To day grant me thy blessing, 
And belp me at this need; 
And, Levedy Mary! full of might, 


e moveable front to a helmet, which covered the face, and through 
b the wearer respired the air. * A stuffed and quilted habit, fitted 
ze body to prevent the chafing of the external armour, as well as to 
£ the progress of a weapon. ® Sword. « Cutting. * Shield. 
ordered. #7 Chosen. Sax. ‘Running. ° Probably the horses 
» 3 Accoutrements. !'' Went. ** A weapon composed of a long 
mg blade at the end of a lance. *® Fixed, appointed. * Prayer. 
3 Lesares. Suffered. + Cross. ** Instruct and advise. 
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To day save Englandes righ 
And lene! me well to speed!" 


When the folk was samned* by both side, 
The two kings, with mickle pride, 

After the relies they send; 
The corporas," and the mass-gear, 
On the halidom * they gun swear, 

With wordes free and hend, 
The king of Denmark swore first, y-wiss, 
Gif that his giant slayen is, 

To Denmark he shall wend, 
And never more England come within, 
Ne none after him of lus kin, 

Unto the worldis end. 


Sithen swore the King Athelston, 
And said among hem everichon, 

By God, that all may weld,* 
Gif his man there slayn be, 
Or over-comen, that men may seo, 

Recreant in the field, | 
His man he will become on hand, 
And all the realm of England, 

Of him, for to held; 

And hold him for lord and king, 
With gold and silver, and all thing, 
Great truage* him for to yield. 
When they had sworn, and hostage found, 

Colbrand stert up in that stound; 
To fight he was full fell: 
He was so mickle, and so unrede,? 
That none horse might him lead, 
In gest as I you tell; 
weaned a cart might him bear, 
fy he had of armes-gear,” 
nglish for to quell ; 
Swiche armour as he had upon, 


1 Give; grant. * Assembled together. * The cloth which was pl 
beneath the consecrated elements in the meena * Sanctuary; 
ment. * Govern. * Tribute. A.N. 7 Unwieldy. * Scarcely, * 
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He nas never so sore afeard, 
Siththen that he was born. 
Sir Guy lept on his steed fote-hot,' 
And with a spear that well bote,* 
To him he gan to ride; 
And he shot to Guy dartes three; 
Of the tway then fuiled he, 
To GOT . 
Thorough Guy’s shield it glode, 
Pee pate tense without abode, 
Between his arm and side; 
And quitelich‘ into the field it yede, 
The mountaunee® of an acre brede, 
Ere that it would abide. 
Sir Guy to him gan to drive, 
That his spear brast a-five® 
On his shield that was so bound; 
And Colbrand, with mickle heat, 
On Guy's helm he would have smit, 
And failed of him that stound. 
Betwix the saddle and the arzoun,” 
The stroke of that felon glode adown, 
Withouten wem® or wound, 
That saddle and horse atwo* he smot, 
Into the earth well half a foot, 
And Guy fell down to ground. 
Sir Guy, astite,"’ up stert, 
As man that was agremed" in heart, 
His steed he had forlore. 
On his helm he would hit him tho, 
Ac he no might nought reach therto, 
By two foot and yet more. 
But on his shoulder the sword fell down, 
And carf" both plates and haubergeon, 
With his grimly gore. 
all his armour stern and strong, 


1 Immediately. * Cut. *Glided. * Quite. ‘Amount. *8 
five pieces. * The bow of a saddle, “Hurt. 9 In two.  Imms 
11 Sorrowed. 


k Carved, cut. 
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“ Now, Sir knight,” said Colbrand, 
‘Thou hast lorn thi sword in thine hand, “ 
Thy shield, and eke thy steed, 
Do now well; yield thee to me, 
And smartlich' unarme thee; 
Cry mercy I thee rede. 
And, fr thou art so doughty "tas 
Thou durst me held figh 
To my lord I shall thee eas 
And with him la shalt accorded be; 
In his court he will hold thee, 
And find that thee is need.” 
“Do way!” said Guy, “ thereof speak nought; 
By Him that all this world hath wrought, 
I had liever thou were an-hong!* 
Ac thou hast armes great plenté; 
I-wis thou must lene* me 
One of thine axes sient 
Colbrand swore, ** By 
Of all the weapons : is ne 
Her shalt thou none afong !* 
Now thou wilt not do by my rede, 
Thou shalt die an evil dede 
Ere that it be ought long!” 
When Gw heard him speak so, 
Al soon he him turn tho, 
And to his wea ne Be eee 
There his axes en lve; —~ 
He kept one with a well ve," 
The best, him thought, he seeth. 
To Colbrand again he ran, 
And said © Traitour!"* to him than, 
“Thou shalt have evil death! 
Now ich have of weapons plenté, 
Wherewith that I may were? me, 
Right maugré al thine teeth.” 


Colbrand, then, with mickle heat. 
On Guy's helm he would have smit 


* Quickly. * Hanged, * Give, * Receive. * Death, 
€ Handle 7 Defend, 
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which he had, long since, devoted the remainder of his life. 
Unwilling to withdraw her from these salutary pursuits, he 
again departed unknown, taking with him a single page 4s an 
attendant, and retired to a solitary hermitage in the forest of 
Ardenne, where he was advertised by an angel of his ap- 
proaching dissolution. He then dispatched his page to a 
with the gold ring which he had received from her at 

and adjured her to come and give directions for his 

- She arrived; found him dying; received his last breath; and, 
having survived him only fifteen days, was buried in the same 
grave. 

The author of the romance now thinks, and certainly not 
without reason, that it is time to take some notice of Heraud. 
We have left this unfortunate warrior in a dungeon on the coast 
of Africa; where, during a long series of years, his only oceu- 
pation or amusement was, to bemoan his present misery, or %0 — 
relate the stories of his former prowess, without being able to 
awaken the compassion, or even excite the attention of hus 
gaolers, 

But the monarch by whom he was detained in captivity, 
having incautiously engaged in a war with Aragus, who & 
already known to the reader as tron of young 
burn, was, after many defeats, pin orb. in his 
and on the point of being forced to surrender. In this extre- 
mity, he learned from one of his attendants who had acciden- | 
tally overheard the complaints of the unfortunate prisoner, 
that his captive was no ee the illustrious Heraud, the 
second hero of Christendom. One at this intelligence, 
the kit~inetantly ordered him into his presence, requested 
the aid of his arm, and offered his freedom as the reward. 
The offer was accepted; and Heraud, though weakened 
abstinence, benumbed by inactivity, and not 
improved by old age, was no sooner bathed an ‘ted ths 
he found himself at once restored al i frmer vg 

presented with a suit of armour, he springs upon 
horse, sallies out against the ax oversets all a pice 
him, and is on the point of killing 
-—pnew.d; called upon to defend 


Raynburn 
To Herhaud that knight gan saya, 
« Thou old coward, turn again! 
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A doughtier knight was none in land!” 
Then told Herhaud to Raynbron, 
How he loved his father Gn. 
Then said Raynburn, * For thy sako 
Tomorrow I shall the way take, 
And never more come 
ae LS Amys of the mountain. A 
taynburn rose in the morning early, 
And armed him full richly. 4 
He said, © Herhaud, Sion be you; 
a fetch Amys I shall go now,” 
burn rode till it was noon, 
Ta he came to a rock of stone; 
There he found a strong gate; 
He blessed him, and rode in thereat, 
He rode half a mile the way; 
He saw no light that came of day; 
Then came he to a water broad, 
Never man over such one rode; 
Within he saw a place ¢ 
Such one had he never erst seen. 
Within that place there was a palace, 
Closed with walls of heathenness, 
The walls thereof was of crystal, 
And the sommers of coral. 
Raynburn had great doubt to pass 
The water, so deep and broad it was. 
And, at the last, his steed did leap 
Into the broad water deep, 
Thirty fathom he sank down: 
Then cleped he to God Raynburn. 
God him holpe, his steed was good, 
And bare sie. over that hedeous flood. 
Raynburn now dismounts, and after wandering for 
time about the palace, finds in a du A en) 
proves to be Sir Amys; by whom he is informed that 
elfish knight is invulnerable by common weapons, and ‘ | 
is necessary, as a prelude to his success, pre bing 
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he attacks and wounds, and compels to purchase his life by 
eee the captives whom oo Os, in his 
enchanted palace. Raynburn restores Sir to his lady, 

and departs with Heraud. - . 
The travellers meet with no further adventures till they 
arrive in Burgundy, which they find in a state of desolation, 
in Agra of the ens incursions of a certain Earl 


twenty on Fry but hitherto invincible. | 

chivalry keeps a pass in the mountains; and 

is of course, impatient to try his process. The 

combat between these youthful rivals for fame is, as might be 
expected, long and indecisive. Raynburn repeatedly inquires 
the name of his opponent— 


Nay,” _ toe ht, “by heaven 
I nothing ” = 


Tilly hd be fom thy ta! 
or oe oman, trul 
But that him Sn this prade! 
So shall I thee, oe thow figs) 


And thine old churt also, 
My sword shall bite his neck atwo.” 


Raynburn, as we have seen, was not very tolerant: the 
combat therefore recommenced, after this ungracious answer 


young man then 
whale ted ag t at the 
eee ot dn he fee feels an oe apd eid he 
before been conscious. Heraud now, in his turn, 


JEES 


Rl 


Bi 
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panies them to England, where they are all joyfully received 
by Athelstan. 
Now is the story brought to an end, 
Of Guy, the bold baron of price, 
And of the fair maid Felice, 
And of Aslake, and Sir Raynbron.— 
Fair ensamples men may lere, 
Whoso will listen and hear, 
True to love, late and early, 
As, in his life, did good Sir Guy: 
For he forsook worldly honour, 
To serve God his creatour; 
Wherefore Jesn, that was of a maid born 
To buy man's soul that was forlorn, 
And rose from death the third day, 
And led man’s soul from hell away, 
On their souls have mercy! 
And ye, that have heard this story, 
God give you all his blessing, 
And of his grace to your ending; 
And joy, and bliss, that ever shall be! 
Amen, Amen, for charite! 


| 


| 











SIR BEVIS. 


Tue Earls of Southampton, being possessed of territories 

which it was frequently necessary to defend against foreign 

invasion, were always distinguished by superior valour and 

intrepidity; but the most illustrious oes of this warlike | 
wh 


house was Sir Guy, father of Sir Bevis adventures wt 
are preparing torelate. Sir Guy, constantly occupied during 
his youth in enterprises undertaken for the security or 
ment of his dominions, had unfortunately never of 
matrimony, till he was past the pe of life, when he chost 
a wife many years younger than himself, distinguished by her 
high birth and unrivalled beauty. Our author remarks thal 
such a choice was very imprudent; and as his remarks ar | 
not always equally just, we take great pleasure in recording 
this instance of his sagacity. 

In fact, this haughty fair one, who was d 
King of Scotland, had long since bestowed her ion 
younger lover, Sir-Mwrdour, brother to the 
mayne; it was therefore with a very bad grace 
| mitted to the positive commands of her father, who ; 
to this illustrious son-in-law an alliance with the "Ear! 
of Southampton. She submitted however: she became 
mother of Bevis, for whom she never felt a mother's affection; 
and continued, during eight years, to share the bed of a hue 
band whom she hated, and whose confidence she studied & 
acquire for the sole purpose of insuring his destruction. 

Having matured her project, and gained over to her m- 
terests a number of her husband’s vassals, she selected & 
trusty messenger whom she directed to salute her lover om 
her part, 

« And bid him, on the first aay, 
That cometh in the month of May, 
Howso that it be, 
That he be with his ferde' prest,* 


1 Army. * Ready, 
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Ermyn beheld with astonishment the strength sand bas 
of young Be Bevis; and, having cess him «© 
country and parentage, was much with the | 
plicity and conciseness of his answers declared it 
opinion, and even confirmed the declaration by an oath, | 

a child who was so adroit with his cudgel could not fa 

g unusual prowess when of age to wield a swo 

poses ch reason he, at the instant, proposed to emt: 
hand of his daughter Josyan, together with the s | 
the crown, on condition of his Chri 
Bevis, who had been inspired with a strong veneration 
religion, and felt no immediate want of a wife, reje 
offer without hesitation, at the same time | 
freely his contempt for the Saracen deities, 
et disponed. to be leans aad aurea 
good part: 


And said, ** Whiles thou art a swain, 
Thou shalt be my chamberlain; 

And, when thou art dubbed a knight, 
My banner thou shalt bear in fight.” 


Bevis gratefully accepted these offers, and 
seven , to make a progrees in. the albotione of lait 
cenmonarch omar, a well as in thowe of the beautiful Joan. 
The first exploit of our hero was of a pl T7 
nature. He was now fifteen years old, and c 
Ermyn's subjects as a miracle of strength and 
Christmas day, he happened to be riding out in co 
sixty Saracen knights, one of whom asked him if | 
what day it was. Bevis replying that he did 4 
other assured him that it was the festival Ch ay 


Ow eons oy AER but tl 

ae his father hed been, and pray 
+ of the true God, rope abd toa 
Slenenys endtnated think, in such a cause, he cc 
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Josyan cast her arms abouten his swere’; 
On her he made a lothly cheer. 
She kist him on mouth and on chin, 
And began to comfort him. 
He said, ©* Mercy, Josyan, thine ore*! 
I am wounded swithe sore.” 
* Sweet leman,” she said, in hast, 
+I am a leech with the best! 
No better salve I understond 
Ne is im all Paynim lond, 
Than I have brought with me; 
And I wol thy warrant be!” 

But before she undertook the cure, it was necessary that 
she should conduct him to her father; in whose presence he 
related, with his usual simplicity, the whole adventure; and 
such was the effect of his eloquence, or rather of his pallid 
countenance and almost numberless wounds, that Ermyn 
burst into tears, and expressly commanded his daughter to 
exert all her leech-craft in his behalf. Josyan very willingly 
re-conducted her patient to his chamber, 

And she healed him swythe soft. 
So, within a little stound, 

He was both whole and sound; 
And all so fierce for to fight 

So is the falcon to the flight. 


For the time that God made, 
Fill the cup and make us glad. 
There was in the royal forest a wild boar, who had 
been the terror of Ermyn's court. His size was enor 
his hide so thick as to be invulnerable, and his tusks so 
that no common armour could withstand them; be 
which, he was distinguished from other boars by a eontemp- 
-/ natural predilection for human flesh, which he gratified ut the 
1 Neck. 2 Grace, favour. 
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Bevis, perceiving that the panting animal was unable to clot 
his jaws without risk of raflbcatvon, instantly seized this 6d- 
vantage; and, when the boar attempted to regain his den, 
met him in his full career, and ee: ete cword dowel 
throat. This blow was decisive. 'The hero, who from his 
long education in a royal court was an adept in carving, now 
severed the head from the body; and, placing it on the 
truncheon of his spear, bore it © in triumph. 

During the life of this boar, the keepers ef ONS 
never ventured to go their rounds except in comple 
and in numerous companies. Twelve of these happen Ig 
meet Bevis on his return, and perceiving that he 
unarmed (his sword having been accidentally 
body of the animal), resolved to wrest from him 
his victory. He bad jut sae ee 
arrived within sight of the tender May ey 
tower had been anxiously watching fo 
was suddenly assailed by the company of twelve 
esters. But, though armed, they were not abet Pe 
the ee hs spear was by no means an inefficient 
weapon ds of Bevis. At the first blow it came 
into contact vite the helmets of three of these assailants, and 
scattered their brains to some distance. A second. stroke and 
a third were repeated with equal success; and the three sur- 
vivors having made a timely retreat, Bevis quietly resumed 
the boar's head, and pursued his journey to the ; where 
Ermyn, who had already learned from hi daughter the news 
of this astonishing adventure, received bite with open arms, 
I amnendas him to all his courtiers as & model 
aero and valour. 


waste with fire and word the whole pk wn antag 
This mode of courtship, it must be confessed, was not con- 
ciliatory. Ermyn was so furiously incensed, perder 
summoned his barons, bs was ee ee 

ligibly the cause of his indignation; but they ‘it for 
granted, and collected their quotas of men, which, when 
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of Radyson; after which he made a course of 

try the temper of his sword Morglay, and thinned the 

of the enemy with such astonishing expedition, that 
mond, quite cured of his mirth, song only <a 

retreat, and of carrying off two 

prisoners, whom he had taken in the 

But in this also he failed. Bevis, borne my fon rity re 
lightning by the incomparable Arundel, quickly overtook the 
fugitive, felled him together with his horse at one blow to the 
ground, recovered the prisoners, and signified to his prostrate 


enemy that he could only obtain 19 PREG to live, 
a aise oath of allegiance in ‘his, conten, LIE =e 
Ermyn. Bradmond thought cht this 

frankly confessed that = thought the loss of if fo still 3 wall more 
disagreeable; and, having repeated the formula which con- 
stituted him the vassal of King Ermyn, was suffered to 
depart. 


The conqueror rity tage sai court, and having simply 


and modestly related his success, and the important 

quences which it secured, was recerved aie a rts of 
gratitude by the king, who immediately ordered his 

to disarm the hero, to clothe him in a magnificent sobs, and 
to serve him while at table. 


Then was J 

pesca vane 
She set him soft upon a bed, 
Boards’ were laid and cloths spread. 
When she had unarmed Bevis, 

To the board she him led y-wis, 

And made him well at ease and fine, 
With rich meat and noble wine. 
When that they hadde well eaten, 
And on her bat tometer’ Aha: 
Josyan, that was so true, 

Thought she would her love renew. 
She said, © Bevis, lemman?, thine ore! 
Than I can tell I love thee more. 
Certes, Bevis, but thou me rede, 
For pure love I shall be dead!” 


I Tables, ® Sweetheart; love. 
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mediately dispatched to her lover a a most penitential 
message, conjuring him to return, and promising to make 
ample amends for the indiscreet words into which bu Ne 6610n. 

But the knight, after bestowing 0 ie 


et his il ramoar with. 
the most winning complaisance, and finally forced from hin 
the avowal of a mutual passion. 


* Mercy,” she said, “my lemman sweet! 
(She fell down and gan to weep). 

+ Forgive me that I have mis-said, 
I will that ye be well apayed! 

My false gods I will forsake, 

/ And Christendom for thy love take.” 
/ “On that covenant,” said Sir Bevis than, 
“ T will thee love, fair Josyan!” 


Bevis, it seems, had endured a long Single beween his 
affection and his piety; and though his heart had always done 
justice to the incomparable charms of Josyan, the reflection 
that those charms nevaee to a heathen hound had ly 
checked his passion. ‘That obstacle was now removed ; and 
the happy couple, during a very long interview, gave way to 
the delight which both derived from, their recone | 
perfectly unconscious that the severest calamity which had 
ever menaced them was now impending, and produce & | 
long interruption of their happiness. ; 
It will be remembered that Sir Bevis, in the late action, had 
liberated two knights captured by Bradmond. Not content | 
with saving them from captivity, he carried them to his own | 
apartment, entertained them magnificently, and admitted them 
to the most intimate familiarity. They had thus an of ortu- 
=> | of witnessing the interview een Bevis and Josyan; 
and, hastening to the king, informed him that his daughter 
mee ngaraag et ram was ring to form am inglis- | 
soluble connection with the Christian , the enemy of his 
majesty's holy religi # 
rmyn was much disturbed by this intelligenee. The erime 
was euch as he could not pardon; yet it was neither honour 
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Wight; the inhabitants full of loynlty to the son 
of the Acocased earl, hat, with their amine WEAR 
island against all the forees which the usurper could bri 

him. But as the presence of Bevis was necessury b 
authorize any offensive measures, he had pee | 
T under the of a into id 
cers discover hs lord, si bring him. back othe 
professed to be the confidential of the young © | 
whom he promised to relate this important inline 
soon as he should have finished the business of his p 
embassy, and directed Terry to return to Saber w 
rances of a speedy succour. They now separated, and. 1 
pursued his journey towards Damascus. 
The description of this famous city seems to deserve it 
tion. 

There was King Bradmond's palace, 

Was never none richer the ee Says; 

For all the windows and the walls | 

Were painted with gold, both towers and halls; 

Pillars and doors all were of brass; 

Windows of latten' were set with glass: 

Tt was so rich in many wise, 

That it was like a paradise 


= 


Over the dyke a bridge there lay, 
That man and beast might pass away; 
Under the bridge were sixty bells, 
Right as the romance tells, 

That there might no man pass in 

But all they rang with a gin.” 

At the end stood a tower, 
Painted with gold and with azure: 
Rich it was to behold; 

Thereon stood an eagle of gold; 


His eyen were of precious stones, 
Of great virtue for the nonce; 


| A mixed metal of the colour of brass.—The old dramatists alludes & 
in many a quibble, * Breadth, * By a mechanical contrivance. 
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same time recommending him to eat with a good appetite, a 
he now saw before him the last luxuries of which he would 
ever taste. He was next lowered into the dun where 
his hands were unbound, and he was left to himself as 
well as he could against the two dragons, who tly after 
made their appearance and attacked him: but, having | 
found the truncheon of a staff, he fought the no 
a whole day and night, and ultimately destroyed them; after 
which he devoutly returned thanks to Heaven for his vietory. 
Some wheatbran was daily let down into the dungeon for his 
support; but neither meat nor corn was allowed to him; and 
£f Rats and mice, and such small deer,* 
yas his meat that seven year, 

While Bevis was languishing in this miserable capti 
the tender Josyan was in a situation scarcely less prtmble 
To her inquiries concerning Sir Bevis, Ermyn answered, that 
he was returned to England and married to a lady of high 
distinction; and to the grief occasioned by this | 
which though she did not quite believe she could not 

rove, were added the persecutions of a new lover. Inor, 
king of Mounbraunt, an empire quite unknown to month 
geographers, applied for, and obtained from her father, the 
promise of her hand; and, however unwilling to justify, by her 
own conduct, the supposed infidelity of Sir Bevis, she was 
compelled to marry a man whose person she hated, and whos 
religion she had secretly abjured. She had, however, m 
reserve, a notable contrivance for preserving her chastity 


inviolate. 


[| 


* T shall go make me a writ, 
Thorough a clerk wise of wit, 
Thot there shall no man have grace, 
While that letter is im place, 
Against my will to lie me by, 
Nor do me shame nor villany.” 
She did that letter soon be wrought, 
On the manner as she had thought; 
About her neck she hanged it; 
She would not beguile Bevis yet. 


Thus armed, she submitted to the marriage contract in 
i Any sort of untamed animals, These lines are quoted in King Lear. 
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absolution, accompanied by a strict injunction that he should 
never unite himself in matrimony wi but a clean maid; 
an injunction, to which the penitent road y promised a con- 
stant obedience. 

On quitting Jerusalem, his wishes naturally led him to take | 
the road to Ermony; but he had not advanced far, when he © 
met a gentle knight, who had been in his service at the court | 
of King Ermyn, and who related to him all the circumstances 
of Josyan’s marriage to Inor, king of Mounbraunt. To this 
country, therefore, he ates his steps, after 2 from 
the knight an exact description of the road: and, havi 


reached the principal city, determined to enter it in disguise; 
for which purpose he exchanged dresses with a es | 
The king, he was told, was then pra but the 

in her tower; to this tower therefore he pr 

food which the ch of Tie a , waiting for their shave 


which the charita was in the habit of d 
to poor Christians; sar hd as the hour of 
Sir Bevis proceeded to examine the exterior of * 
the aa and had the satisfaction, in passing under the 
windows of her turret, to hear the ohh of his mistress, who 
was praying to Heaven with great fervency; and he was * 
kD x near to distinguish that he was not forgotten in 
her devotions. He has returned to the gate; was welcomed 
by her as an indi T; was 
head of the board, Rentifully ed, and was 
relate whether, in the course of his travels, 
or heard of Sir Bevis. He professed to be 
friend of that knight, by whom he had been 
countries in search of a steed called Arundel, 
this assurance, led the disguised stranger to 
and that faithful horse no sooner heard 
master, than he burst asunder seven chains 
a to the stall, al ran out of the stable 


throw the whole: town into ates 
aking at her fears, approached the steed, 
expect with anxiety the commands of his well-known 


/ Bevis himself in the saddle threw, 
And thereby Josyan anon him knew. 
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aiming a terrible but ineffectual blow at his adversary, quite 
exhausted with fatigue and loss of blood. His life was 

at the particular intercession of Josyan, and the unwiedly 
monster became, from this time, the page 


The bishop christened Josyan, 

That was white as any swan. 

For Ascapard was made a tun; 

And when he should therein be done, 

He lept out upon the brench,' 

And said, “Churl! wilt thou me dreneh ** 
The devil of hell mot fetche thee! 

I am too much’ christened to be!” 


The author adds, that this indecent spectacle, though # 
sorely grieved the bishop, afforded infinite moan Ee 
good people of Cologne. 

It was near this city that Sir Bevis had the honour © 
achieve the most perilous adventure of his whole life: #@ 
true that 

—  — Sir Launcelot du Lake 
Fought with the brenning drake;* 


1 Brink. * Drown, * Too big. you | 
« Burning dragon, See an account of this adventure in Mary's | 
Morte Arthur, lib. xi. cap. i. 
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Guy of Warwick, I understand, 
Slew a dragon in Northumberland; 
But such a dragon was never scen 
As Sir Bevis slew, I wene. 


Tt seems that there had been two of these monsters in Ca- 


Gon Seiki immoveable. 


Men say he is there yit, 
Enclosed round with clerkes' wit. 


The other came to the territory of Cologne ; and Sir Bevis, 
moved with compassion by the groans of a knight who had 
heen touched by the poison of this monster, determined to 
attack him, though assured by all the inhabitants of the 


eountry that no ove but St. Mobeol was ade 6a 
contest with such a serpent. 

Aseapard, in the first instance, readily undertook to attend 
his master on this occasion; but the mere dissonance of the 
dragon's voice, which he heard at a great distance, had such 
ee Suns ate Conan a See eee 

that he would not undertake, “for all the realms of 

heathenness,” to look into the throat from which such a voice 
Sir Bevis therefore was left alone: yet he 

| vob. 7ohodyr range hideous yell, to attack him 

is good sword Morglay ; and, though the first lash of 

3 tail broke one of his ribs and felled him to the 

his sword made no impression on the impene- 
of | _— continued the battle with 

retreating to avoid the poisonous brea th of 

into a well full of water. 

er yc pearance arias cw and 


HEE 
Wh 
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BE 
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time into the miraculous well, Here he again recovered his 
senses, and began to say his prayers with much devotion; 
after which he adjusted at his i rn 
armour which been discomposed peepee 


as the deliverer of the country. 
Having acquired such claims to the bishop's jpn 


Bevis sine to him for apa and assistance in 


of approv 

the banners of such a disti 

troop requiring no time for preparation, the 

of his dear Josyan, whom he intrusted during 

- the care of Ascapard, and, embarking for England, arrived, 
shortly after, oo ER OY 

He landed, and marched towards that town preceded by a 
messenger, whom he sent to Sir Murdour, with orders to «1 


| 


mrmaatape rode encore Sir M “over. 
joyed at this offer, which he readily accepted; ‘and, advancing 
to meet the strangers, — 
into the hall, and paid him durin Skelly ina | 
attentions, in which he was fai smnitated by the 
countess. | 

The assumed name of Bevis was Sjr Jazzazd; under 
this name he had the amusement of hearing a most curious 
account of his own adventures. Sir Murdour told him that 
Sir Guy, the first husband of the countess, was a man of 
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bourhood of that city a powerful earl named Sir Mile, who 
saw, became enamoured of her, and resolyed to enjoy ber. 
Josyan, to whom he communicated without ceremony both 
his wishes and his determination to gratify them, only laughed 
at him, and frankly told him that if he attempted violence he 
would meet with a very serious resistance from her, and not 
less from Ascapard. But the crafty German was aware that 
nothing was so easy as to over-reach the giant. He forged a 
letter to him from Sir Bevis, ordering his immediate attend- 
ance in an island which he described, and to which the 
obedient page readily followed the bearer of the letter: after 
this, the gates of the castle into which he was being 
locked, a circumstance to which he paid little attention, he 
patiently expected the arrival of his master. Sir Mile, no 
longer apprehensive from this quarter, sent an account of his 
success to Josyan, who now, justly alarmed, dispatched a 
messenger to Bevis, imploring his immediate assistance, and 
then, after devising a variety of stratagems to escape her 
hated lover, at length fixed on the most extraordinary that 
perhaps ever entered into the head of woman, She calmly 
told Sir Mile, at his next visit, that she had sworn never to 
surrender her person to a lover, and that his power, great us 
it might be, should never compel her to break her oath; but 
that a husband had rights which she could not with reason 
oppose, and that he might, if he pleased, become that hus- 
band. Sir Mile, overjoyed and astonished at this declaration, 
thanked her with transport, and gave orders for the immediate 
solemnization of the wedding. They were married. 


There lacked nothing, verily, 

Of rich meats, and minstrelsy. 

When it drew towarde night, 

A riche souper there was dight, 

And after that, verament, 

The knight and she to chamber went. 

Within her bed when that she was, 

The Earl came and did rejoice, 

mh barons. Try rooms company, 

possets e Wi 1 

When that they had trachea eae 

“ Sir,” said Josyan, * and love mine, 
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All night he hath ridden idle, 

Withouten halter, withouten bridle, 
Yesterday he wedded me with wrong, 

And at night I did him hong. 

Never eft shall he woman spill: 

Now doeth with me all your will!” 


As it was notorious that she had been married to Sir Mile, 
and no less so that she had murdered him, the law condemned 
her to the flames; and the barons in the interest, who were 
not a little offended by the haughty language = ONE 
sion, exerted themselves with great zeal 

ion for her execution. re rm from we yer 

i castle, happened to descry these preparations, and, sus- 
some mischief, instantly Darel dren Bang of his 

prison ; plunged into the water; Hea ae 
man’s boat, which its proprietor, wisely Pe him to be 
the devil, hastily abandoned on his naan paddled to the 
opposite shore; and advanced with hasty strides towards the 
city. He was overtaken by Sir Bevis, who taxed him with 
treachery; from which, however, he easily exeul) him- 
self. The two champions then hastened : extermi- 
nated all who opposed them; Hye Josyan from the stake 
to which she was _— und; and, placing her behind her 
lover on Arundel, shortl returned to the Isle of Wight, 
where the princess and the giant were duly welcomed by 
Sir Saber, 

Both parties now began their preparations for war. Sir 
Bevis and Sir Saber collected a moderate number of 
with whose valour they were well acquainted, while Sir } 
dour summoned a large army from Germany, and was j 
in consequence of an application from the countess, b 
King of Scotland. In the month of May, “ when leaves and 
grass ginneth spring,” Sir Murdour embarked his Met, 
landed without opposition, and encamped close to a castle in 
which Saber had collected all his forces. Thy old _ = 


eg 
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And wedded Bevis and Josyan, 
With mirth and joy of many a man, 
Right great feast there wan Tak 

Of earls, barouns, and knightys bold ; 
Of ladies and maidens, J understond, 
All the fairest of that lond, 

That all the castle dinned and rong 
Of her mirth and of her song, 


/ The reader will now be disposed to flatter himself th 
prodigious and eventful history is terminated ; that Sir Ber 
will in future sleep quietly in his bed, Arundel in his st table, 
and Morglay in its scabbard. But though the I & 
rest of the piece is at an end, the author pe eparal 
to part with his hero, who is still young and TE 
has also upon his hands two Saracen 
mony and Mounbraunt, which, according to all the 1 
romance-writing, he is bound to convert to Christianity; 

a giant, whose native propensities to Add 
to develop. 
Sir Bevis had now avenged the death and regained th = 
ritories of his father, but he did not yet possess his he 
honours; and it was requisite that he should receive, at 1 
don, from the hands of his sovereign, the investiture of the 
earldom. This was readily conferred by King Edg T 
vassal, whose heroic deeds were already celeb; 
the country: and the monarch at the same time c 
the knight the dignity of earl-marshal, which had t 
enjoyed by Sir Guy. But merit, though it may sec 
command court-favour, is very seldom found to onlay 
In summer it was, at Whitsuntide, 
When knight must on horse ride, 
The king a course he did grede,' 
For to assayen the best steed, 
Which weren both stiff and ones! 
Sir Bevis would not lose such an op 
the incomparable speed of Arundel; und 
take, he not start till two knights, his ec 
already advanced two miles out of seven, of w hich | 
consisted, he persevered and won the race, pert oe 
i Caused to be cried or proclaimed, 


4 
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age ay ar the best horse in the world, begged him 

Sir Bevis; and when the knight refused to 

old favourite, the mean-spirited prince deter- 

steal him, But we have seen that Arundel was not 

ly compelled to change his masters. When the prince, 

gained admittance into the stable, approached the 

with the intention of leading him away, the indignant 
gave him a sudden kick, and scattered 


quartered; but the barons refused to ratify 

| that Arundel alone, being 

the Ds, must suffer punishment. Sir Bevis, how- 

as an expiation of the horse's crime, to banish 

and to make over all his estates to 

his uncle Saber; and this commutation being accepted, he 
immediately departed with Arundel for Southampton. 

Josyan ie far advanced in her pregnancy when she learnt 
the necessity of her immediate be eparture; yet she obeyed 
ER eens, and, Se. accompanied only by Bevis 

and his nephew, Terry. Meanwhile, this change in the for- 
tunes of Sir Bevis Rs a considerable alteration in the 

mind of Avcapard, By ann, Wk mae whom he had 
served rather the habit of ience than from gratitude, 
he hoped to obtain the most important favours from his for- 

r sovereign; and, having learned exactly the route which 

i | to take, he | Sanger to Mounbraunt; and, pro- 
hm + compa Inor to mae wie ham in his bands, obtained from 


exiled travellers advanced but slowly. Josyan was 

= in an midst of a forest, with the pains of child-birth; 
und Bevis DT; ha constructed a hut for her recep- 
| with a NE of leaves, received her Ds 
| for a few hours, and then return to her 
assistance. Scarcely were they departed, when she was deli- 
vered of two Anave children, and alr at the same instant 
| ld 10us Ascapard, who, well aware of the 
coe aoe carried her off, without paying t hs 

fears or entreaties. Bevis sii with 
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Terry to the hut, and finding the two children naked, and un- 
accompanied by their mother, easily guessed what, had 
pened, and swooned with grief; but, soon recovering 
cut in two the ermine mantle of Josyan, which had for 
tunately been left behind; carefully wrapped up = children; 
and, mounting his horse, pursued his Journey, A forester, 
whom he met shortly after, readily undertook the charge of 
_ of the children, promising to christen it by the name of 
. and to educate it with great care till it should be m- 

athe and the other was consigned to a fisherman, together 
with ton marks, with directions to christen it by the name of 
Mile, and the ceremony was duly performed at the church-stile 
in his village. The knight and his young squire now emerged 
from the forest, and arrived at a considerable town, where 
they determined to stay some time in the hope of hearing in- 
telligence concerning Ascapard and Josyan. 

On a soleer,' as Bevis looked out, 

At a window all about, 

Helms he saw and brynnys* bright: 

He had great wonder of that sight. 


He learnt from his host, that a tournament had been pro- 
claimed at the request of a young lady, the daughter and 
heiress of a duke, who meant to give her hand to the victor | 
knight, Though indifferent about the prize, Sir Bevis was 
no means indifferent about an opportunity of justing, 
Terry was still more anxious to prove his valour, 

Sir Bevis disguised all his weed, 

Of black cendal and of rede, 
Flourished with roses of silver bright; 
And that was thing of full great sight. 
They comen riding in the way, 

Bevis and Terry together, they wn, 
A knight was ready in that 

And Bevis pricked to him, as I wen, 


In short, Bevis and T overcame all their antagonist, 
and the former was as by the fair lady as her intended 
husband: but as she found that he was already married, and 
as heaven had blessed her with an accommodating disposition, 

/ she proposed that he should be her lord only in clean manets 
1 An upper room, a garret. ® Cuirasses. 
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ind that if. after seven vears of this Platonic apprent:ceship. 
ns real wife should appear. she wonki then accent Terry as 
ver husband. These terms were accented by Bevis amd by 
11S companion. 

But we must now hasten to Sir Saber. who. thouch rather 
in insignificant character in the prune 5f lite. is become very 
mteresting in his old age. and increaxes in activity as he ap- / 

hes towards decrepitude. Saber was a great dreamer; 
ind his wife, whose name was Erneborazh. was a great ex- 
pounder of dreams; so that no <coner had Ascapard carried 
YE Joxvan. than this couple discovered. by going to sleep. 
that some great misfortune had hefillen Sir Bevis. and that 
he had lost either his wife, or his children. or his horse, or his 
sword. Saber instantly summoned twelve of his best knights, 
2a«d them in complete armour. concealed under pilyrims' 
mbes. gave them burdens or staves headed with the sharpest 
tee]. and, assuming the same disguise, put himself at their 
tend. and took the road to Mounbraunt. He even travelled 
with such expedition, that he overtook Ascapard, killed him 
with the first thrust of his burden. and. as svon as his com. , 
panions had destroyed the sixty Saracens, which was very 
specdily effected, sent them home to his wite to announce the 
accomplishment of his dream. Josyan made an vintment; and 


Her skin that was both bright and shene 
Therewith she made both yellow and grene ; 


ind. being thus completely disguised, accompanied Saber 
juring near seven years, till Providence led them to the town 
where Sir Bevis resided. Here her faithful guide, having dis 
“overed his son Terry, delivered her into the arms of her hus 
mind: and her children being scent for, she was restored th 
ranqiullity and happiness after her long and disastrous wan. 
lerings. 

We are now summoned to the country of Ermony, which 
Kin Inor. having lost all traces of Ascapard an Ses ‘arn une} 
linking it necessary to vent his rage on that princess © futher, 
uid determined to lay waste with fire and «word, This ne we 
was broucht to Sir Bevis, who. senclime: his stargate 1 of 
the warriors Whom he had formerly commanded, vern rf 
ected a respectable army for the defence of King [Firm tn ined, 
aitung himaclf at their head, together with Jens in, us r, 

T4 
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and the children Guy and Mile, marched to the capital. Er- 
myn was scarcely less frightened by the approach of his son- 
in-law than by that of his enemy; he threw himself on his 
knees, implored forgiveness, and finall Propane to embrace 
Christianity. The last article ensured h recat- 
ciliation with his son and daughter; and his jects 

eee dh riper ip that the true religion was that which 

Sir Bevis at their head, and ensured them from me 
dered, the baptism of the monarch was soon followed 

of the whole country. 

The fortune of war was not propitious to King Inor, who 
was taken prisoner in the first engagement, and sent to Er- 
myn, with whom it was 

That his ransom ben shold 
ay hundred be on. of gold, 

ith four hundred beds, of silk each one, 
With quiltys of gold fair begone, 


Four hundred cuppys of gold fine, 
And all so many of maselyn.' 


The venerable Ermyn did not long survive this good for- 


tune. Finding his end approaching, he sent for Guy, 
the crown on his head, ted The g Saber, eein 
the family of Sir Bevis so well established, now became 
sirous of visiting his wife Erneborugh, and, taking leave of | 
his friends, returned to England. 

Guy being firmly settled on the throne of Eis Sir 
Bevis and Josyan might have enjoyed a long interval 
quillity, but for the machinations of a wicked thief called 
Rabone, at the court of King Inor, who, being Nene cy be 
in the black art, contrived to spirit away the 
This was a constant subject of regret to his disconsolate mas- 
ter; but fortunately Sir Saber, being now returned to his 
wife, had resumed the habit of dreaming, and found out that 
something of value had been lost which | it was kis business to 
discover and restore. He therefore set off without 
for Mounbraunt, and, arrr in his pilgrim's at a river 
near the town, to which the orses Were led to 
discovered the perfidious Rabone mounted on fats 
immediutely : the thief: 

1 Brass. See Halliwell's Dictionary, p. 543. 
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“Fellow. be aud. = 9 Gnd ne weed. 
This may well be esiled 1 cree. 
He is well breasted without inunt: 
Good fellow, tara chee anhour 
And as he turned bom ne 
Cp behind leve Seber=. 
He smote to deat che cre? Radene 
With the end of his crinezenn. 


yw set off at ful speed ice Eran. and. w “le swe 
leT's excape had been inecant’s carziet 1% Ang ‘ane. 
rtly followed br a Etc war of te Wtmonard 
; But Joryan, who wes nanny 0 2 set PA 
e horse at a great distazes: the {OA in Lara. and, 
s, putting himse}f az be 2220 fa Sw Sawer. wee 
his friend. and cut off te Seace of a= ae ger neat 


i, 


much disturbed te chis Tl ingots, PHI, <t 
f his barter aes ye of Sa LAWS re 
o him that be was a antes wf ree ree net 


as not invuinercbs-: that che 4592 17 ete wie 4 
d of Mahomet: and tat fs wont 7 Wh a 2M 
with great cart at al SLALLST. ere CA. Ys 
a singte combat wi Los. Ire. wi, ww 2.4 2 
1ent In COSTUZE. USE Ut: A LF. tt ALL HEY 
nony. thus addrrwert bie ann erm 3 
+ Bevis. thou halt undererzg 

Why we come into this vase. 

Fire. thet ravisred my wile. / 

And sithen reft my men thei 2:4. 

Therefore have I taken eyunssyi 

Between us two to Lold batay.. 

And :f thou stay me. by Termaege:*, 

I mve thee tke Yonde of Moraturwast; 

And if 1 slay thee. nat furtky.' 

I will thou graunt me Erwwuy.” 


» conditions were joyfully accepted: and the two eom- 
role, in the sight of their rexpective anus, towards 
island encompassed by a deep and rapid river. Jnor 


construction seems tn be, ** and if on the other hand I slzy thang”? 
sat forthy is necertheless. 
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had the honour of disputing the victory than 
could have been expected, but sunk at last rset Amercian, ome 
the terrible Morglay. His troops were cut off to a man; 
after which Bevis, having put on the “conysaunce™ or coat- 
armour of his adversary, rapidly marched his army to Moun- 
braunt, and, being mistaken by the garrison for their sove- 
reign, was admitted without hesitation, Thus was he invested 
with a second empire, which he had the skill or good fortune 
to reclaim from Mahecostandaan by the usual methods; enrich- 
| ing all early proselytes to Christianity, and to 
' without mice nip persisted ef eee a "_ 

One day, whilst Sir Bevis and Josyan were taking the 
sree of the chase, they met a messenger Sowa Tap 

his good old wife, to announce that 
England, had deprived their son Robert of all his none a 
the purpose of enriching a wicked favourite, Sir Bryant of 
Cornwall. Bevis, who had bestowed these estates on Saber, 
considered such an act as a personal insult, and determined to 
accompany his friend to England at the head of a 
army. They landed in safety at Southam 
sepialy towards London, encamped at iney. Here 
ft his troops, together with Josyan, Saber, Terry, Gu 


and Mile, and, taking with him only twelve knights, 

to the king, whom he found at Westminster, and, | a 

his pate humbly ae ey the restoration of his estates. 
Edgar, always inclined to peace, Sea 

consent; but his steward, Sir Bryant, observed to him Sa 


«Bie gave no answer, and Sir 

took up their lodgings in the city to await his determination: 

but seareely were they arrived at their inn, when they heard 

that a proclamation had been issued, enjoining the citizens to 

shut their gates, to barricade every street, and to seize Sir 

Bevis alive or dead. The knight now found it necessary to 
vide for his defence. Having armed himself and his fol- 

vers, he eallied forth in hopes of ſores 

city before the measures of security | 

he immediately met the steward, Sir Bryant, at 

two hundred soldicrs— 
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A stroke he set upon his crown, 

That to the saddle he clave him down. 
So, withm a little stound, 

All two hundred he slew to ground. 
Thorough Goose-lane Bevis went tho: 
There was him done right mickle wo! 
That lane was so narrow y-wrought, 
That Sir Bevis might defend him nought. 
He had wunnen into his honde 

a a batayle in sundry londe; 

But he was never so careful man, 

For siker of sooth,’ as he was than, 
When Bevis saw his men were dead, 
Por sorrow couthe he no rede!* 

But Morglay his sword he drew, 

And many he felled, and many he slew. 
Many a man he slew tho, 

And out he went with mickle wo! 


The destruction of our hero appeared inevitable, after the 
disastrous adventure of Goose-lane, where his twelve com- 
panions were ingloriously murdered: but to Sir Bevis, when 
armed with Morglay ==; mounted on Arundel, nothing was 
wanting but © are sufficiently spacious for the display of 
his valour; and this he found in the Cheap, or market-place. 
He was beset by innumerable crowds: but Arundel, indignant 
the insolence of the plebeian assailants, by kicking on one 
and oe on another, dispersed them in all directions to 
distance of forty feet, while his master cut off the heads of 
all such as were driven, by the pressure of those behind, 
within reach of the terrible Morglay. 
In the mean time the news of the knight's distress was 
from mouth to mouth, and it was reported to Josyan 
he was actually dead. After swooning with terror, sho 
related the circumstance to her sons, and, blinded by fear, 
“an immediate retreat. But they answered that they 
were resolved to seek their father alive or dead, und, hastily 
ing her benediction, collected four thousand knights, 
departed at full speed from Putney, 


1 For certain truth. © Could think of no counsel. 
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Sir Guy bestrode a Rabyte,' 

That was mickle, and nought light,* 
That Sir Bevis in Paynim londe 
Hadde i-wunnen with his honde. 

A sword he took of mickle might, 
That was y-cleped Aroundight, 

It was Launcelot's du Lake, 
Therwith he slew the fire-drake,* 
The pomel was of charbocle* stone; 
(A better sword was never none, 
The Romauns tellyth as I you say, 
Ne none shall till Doomesday. ) 

And Sir Mylys there bestrid 

A dromounday,* and forth he rid. 
That horse was swift as any swallow, 
No man might that horse begallowe.* 


They crossed the river without opposition under cover of 
the night, and, having set fire to Ludgate, which was closed 
against them, forced their way into the city, and proceeded in 
ace of Sir Bevis. They found him untow Ms wa 


the night. 

locks in blood, Gat surrounded aby a dead bodies, The da 
just dawned, and a burgher of some note, well 
mounted, made a blow at Sir Bevis, under which the 
drooped to his saddle-bows; but at the same instant Sir 
rushed forward : 


To that burgess a stroke he sent, 

Thorough helm and hauberk down it went ; 
Both man and horse, in that stound, 

He cleaved down to the ground! 

His swordys point to the earth went, 

That fire sprang out of the pavement. 


The fatigued and disheartened Sir Bevis immedia 
covered new life at the sight of his son's valour; pena Os too 
resumed his wonted vivacity; and when Sir Mile, who rivalled 


| An Arabian horse, * Weak, ® Fiery dragon. 
* Carbuncle. 5 A war-horse, * Out-gallop. 
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his brother in gallantry, came up with the rest of the rein- 
forcement, the discomfiture of the asaailants was soon decided. 

The blood fell on that pavement 

Right down to the Temple-bar it went, 

As it 1s said in French romaunce, 

Both in Yngelonde and in Fraunce. 

So many men at once were never seen dead. 

For the water of Thames for blood wax red; 

Fro St. Mary Bowe to London Stone’, 

That ilke time was housing none. 


In short, sixty thousand men were slain in this battle: after 
which Sir Bevis and his sons returned, crowned with victory, 
to sie camp at Putney. 

ng Edgar, alarmed by this dreadful slaughter, of which 
Sir Bryant had been the sole author. and was fortunately the 
first victim. convened his council. represented to them his 
own wish for peace. and sugvested. as the mrat effectual 
means of obtaining it. the ofr of Lin only daaghter and 
heiress to Mile. son of Bevis. The terms accsating U this 
proponns. the marriage took pices: and Sir Mile. in right of 
wife, was crowned king of Era, Ieevis, with Javan 
and his other son. repaired to Ercnosny. where Sir Gris reward 
the reins of government. and ther. coztinwsl his pramey to 
Mounbraunt, of which be bad reserved ere sOveTnty th 
himeclf. Here the amiable Jenvan was «ized with a mortal - 
dixease, and expired in the arts of her 1. wand: as th: same 
moment he received informatio: that his fitcfl Arad! had 
died xudden]y in the static: ant in a iow mins. tha Ler 
himsclf breathed his ist on the le of 
Their remains were interred ‘dr the Seogtte nar Of a earthy 
erected by their subjente is hencur fre mecwry. 2nd 
dedicated to St. Lauro: wher: ties rt tit Ww ware free 
quent miracle. 


God on their wn 2 
nol ps 

Giff men fr Loon di a ff”. on or 046! 

Thus ene Siz bo of ales reg. 

That was &% WALA & IT <2. 


And oz Ree Se LOO MG, 


1 London Store te eal greg ne wn a 390 7 The wat 126492 rele 
of that ancient atr. 


we of 5.» dessa mile, / 


INTRODUCTION TO RICHARD COEUR DE LION, 


Tuts romance, according to Mr. Warton, has been thrice 
printed; first in 8vo, by W. de Worde, in 1509; in by 
the same, in 4to, 1528; and a third time, without date, by 
W. C. Ritson doubted the existence of any other edition 
than that of 1528, of which there is a copy im the Bodleian 
Library, 4to, C. 39. Art. Seld. 

Of the MS. copies now known to exist, the most ancient is 
a fragment in the Auchinleck MS, in the Advocates’ 
at Edinburgh: this, however, contains only two leaves; a 
second fragment is amongst the Harleian MSS. No. 4690; 
and a third, which belonged to the late Dr. Farmer, is now im 
Donce's collection at Oxford, No. 228. The most Hung 
copy extant 1s in the library of Caius College, Cambridge; but 
even m this several leaves are wanting 

The following abstract 1s princi lly taken from the Caius 
Coll. MS.," the omissions of which were supplied in one 
from Douce's MS., and in all the others from the | 
copy; which, upon collation, was found to differ from it only 
by the occasional substitution of a more modern phraseology, 
where that of the MS. was probably considered by the printer 
as too antiquated to be intelligible. 

The English version of this romance (for it is professedlys 
translation), if merely considered as a poem, possesses cota 
derable merit. The verse, it is true, is generally rough anf 
inharmonious; but the expression is often forcible, and ue 
usually free from the drawli ng expletives which : ae OY 
annoy the reader in the compositions of the 
recording many particular of the dress, food, and manners af 
our ancestors, it possesses rather more claims on our curiosity 
than other romances of the same period, because it was cowl 
piled within a very few years of the events which it pron 
to describe: indeed, there are strong reasons for be 
that the first French original, and even the earhe E ply 
versicn, contained an authentic history of Richard's c1gn, 
compiled from conte any documents, although that hist 
was afterward enlarged and disfigured by numerous and et 
absurd interpolations. 

1 Printed in Weber's Metrical Romances, 1810. 
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issue four sons; one of whom was Geoffroi le Bel, carl of 
Anjou, second husband of the Empress Matilda, and father of 
Henry II. Fordun's authority, it must be confessed, is not 
worth much, where the character of our Norman i 
concerned; and it is not very probable that I 

relate the anecdote attribu 


the score of an hereditary disposition derived from _—_ 
great-grandmother. 


RICHARD CUELUR DE LION. 


Lor», King of Glory, what favours didst thou bestow 
Richard! How edifying is it to read the history of his con- 
quests! Many acts of chivalry are familiarly known; the 
deeds of Charlemagne and Turpin, and of their 


le Danois, Roland, and Oliver; those of Alexander; those of 
Arthur and Gawain; and even the ancient wars of — 
the exploits of Heetor and Achilles, are already 

rhyme. But the glory of Richard and of the peerless k 

of England, his companions, is at present exhibited 
French books, which not more than one in a hundred: 


learned men can understand. This — I 
to tell you; and may the blessing of G See Ts 


listen to-me with attention! 

The father of Richard was King Henry; in whose asia 
I find in my original, Saint Thomas was slain at the altar of 
the cathedral of Canterbury, where miracles are 
this day, King Henry, when twenty years of age, was 8 
prince of great valour; but having a dislike to 
could not be induced to take a wife on account of her v 
or power; und only acceded to the entreaties of hint 
the condition of their providing for his consort the mast bem 
tiful woman in the universe. 

Ambassadors were immediately dispatched in 
tion to search for this paragon. One 
carried, by a fair wind, into the midst of 
wo Nears tie Seance ge 
prevent the further prosecution of their voyage, 
the breeze had already brought them nearly in 
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He came thither thorough a vision, 
“ For sothe, Sire, I telle thee, 
I had else brought more meynie ; 
Many mo, withouten fail, 
And mo shippes with vitail.” 
Then asked he that lady bright, 
“ What hightest thou, my sweet wight?” 
* Cassodorien, withouten leasing.” 
Thus answered she the king. 
+ Damsel,” he said, © bright and sheen, 
Wilt thou dwell and be my queen?” 
She answered, with words still, 
/* Sire, I am at my father's will.” | 
After this courtship the king of Antioch, who was no friend 
to unnecessary delays, proposed that they should be betrothed 
“on that night; and that the nuptials, which he wished to be 
ri should be celebrated on the following morning. 
bens conditions were readily accepted, and the fair Cao 
dorien received the nuptial benediction; but the ceremony 
was attended with an untoward accident. At the elevation of 
the host, the young queen fainted away; and her swoou 
continued so long that it became ang carry her out 
of church into an adjoining chamber. > spectators wert 
much alarmed at this unlucky omen; and she was herself # 
disturbed by it, that she made a vow never more to assist at 
any of the sacraments: but it does not seem to have much 
interrupted the happiness of the royal couple, because the 
queen became successively the mother of three children; 
Richard, John, and a daughter named Topyas. 
During fifteen 


announced the celebration of the sacrament, prepared to len 
the church, the baron opposed her departure, and attempted 
to detain her by force. The event of the exper It was 
one hand, and Prince John with the other, 
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And to the Castel Orglyous, 
And to the cite Aperrous; 

To Jatfe, and to Satfrane, 

To Tabaret and Archane. 

Thus they visited the Holy Land. 

On their return they unfortunately determined to pas 
through Germany, where they met with the following sinister 
adventure. | | 

A goose! they dight to their dinner 
In a tavern where they were. 
King Richard the fire bet; 
Thomas to the spit him set; 
Fouk Doyley tempered the wood; 
Dear abought they that good! 
When they had drunken well afin, 
A mi e com therein, 
And said, © Gentlemen, wittily, 
Will ye have any minstrelsy?” 
Richard bade that she should go; 
That turned him to mickle woe! 
The minstralle took in mind,* 
And said, © Ye are men unkind; 
And, if I may, ye shall for-think* 
Ye gave neither meat ne drink. 
For gentlemen should bede, 
To minstrels that abouten yede, 
Of their meat, wine, and ale; 

¢ For los‘ rises of minstrale.” 
She was English, and well true, 
By speech, and sight, and hide, and hue. 2 

Having recognised the pretended palmers, she hastened to 
denounce them to the king of Almain, who immediately | 
ordered them into his presence, and, accosting Ki Richard, 
“called him taylard, and said him shame;" and fir ordered 

1 This strange story is alluded to by Petrus d"Ebulo, a writer of the 
twelfth century, in his historical poem ‘‘ De motibus Siculis, et rebws inter 
Henricum VI. et Tancredum gestis,” It was edited by Samuel 
“re a MS. in = te ag ae to eRe 
lo emperor Hen : e year - Engel, ine « 
Otto de 8. Blasio (a continuator of the Chronicle of Otho 


published by Urstitius) for the same story. 
3 War offended. " 9 Repeat: a * Reputation, glory. 
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When the queen it understood, 
26, —_—_ a tears nigh wood.) 
As ron that would be rage: 
The face foamed all of blood; 
She rent the robe that she in stood; 
Wrung her hands that she was born: 

* In what manner is my son y-lorn?” 
The king said, “I tell thee; 
The knight here stands, he told 1t me.” 


The sad story was now circumstantially repeated; and the 
king, awakened to fresh transports of fury, gave strict orders 
that the prisoners should be closely fettered, and debarred 
from all food till the day of trial, when he hoped that the life 
of Richard would be sacrificed to his veng - But Pro- 
vidence had decreed that his obstinate injustice should con- 
tinue to involve him in fresh calamity. 

His daughter Margery, a princess of uncommon beauty, 
happened to resemble her brother Ardour in decision and im- 
petuosity of character. Curious to behold the illustrious 

isoner, she repaired, with three of her maidens, to the dun- 

, and ordered that the English palmers should be brought 
fore her, The jailor obeyed: 


Forth he fette* Richard anon-right. 
Fair he grette® that lady bright; 
And og her with ee free, 

“ What is thy will, lady, with me?” 
When she saw him with eyen two, 
Her love she cast upon him tho; 
And said, * Richard! save God above, 
Of all thing most I thee love!” 

« Alas!” he said in that stound, 

* With wrong am I brought to ground! 
What might my love do to thee? 

A poor prisoner, as thou may see; 
This is that other day y-gone, 

That meat ne drink ne had T none!” 
The lady had of him pits, 


1 Mad, ® Fetched, * Greeted. 
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the law, by passing sentence on a free and independent gove- 
reign. This equitable project was of course adopted by the 
king; and immediate orders were issued for carrying it into 
execution. eo ate cil, being s 

Margery, who had her spies in the council, | Pr | 
of what had passed, instantly sent for her lover; wa him 
of his danger; proposed to him the means of from her 
oe territories; and offered to accompany him in his 
flight, 

With gold and silver, and great tresore, 
Enough to have for evermore. 

Richard said, © I understand 

That were again the law of land, 

Away to wend withouten leave: 

The king ne will I nought so grieve. 

Of the lion ne give I nought; 

Him to slay now have I thought. 

By prime,’ on the third day, 

I give thee his heart to prey.” 

He then directed her to repair to the prison, with forty 
handkerchiefs of white silk, on the evening before the combat; 
to order her supper in his cell; to invite his two friends and 
the jailor to the entertainment, and afterwards to pass tt 


the 
night with him: and the princess, without staying to inquire 
how far this conduct was compatible with that cerupaons 
regard for her father's peace of mind by which Rie pro- 
fessed to be actuated, punctually obeyed all his directions. 

In the morning, the tender Margery, ever trembling for ber 
lover's safety, and always fearless for her own, was with great 
difficulty persuaded to tear herself from the prison: but 
having at length returned to her apartment, Richard bound 
round his arm the silken handkerchiefs, and, recommending 
himself to God, calmly awaited the arrival of the lion. 

The animal, attended by two keepers, and followed by the 
jailor, was then led in; and, as soon as he was loosed, sprees 
forwards to seize his prey. Richard, starting aside, 


the attack, and at the same time gave the monster such @ 
blow on the breast with his fist as nearly felled him to the 
ground. The lion, lashing himself with his tail, and extend- 


I The first quarter of the artificial day. 
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the of Almain, after recer the ransom, being sum- | 
wr Shot ren Ads sabtean, wedi 


*—— 1 give them leave; 
I ne shall them no more grieve.” 
He took his daughter by the hand, 
And bade her swithe devoid his land. 
The queen saw what should fall; 
Her daughter she gan to her chamber eall, 
And said, “Thou shalt dwell with me, 
~“ Till King Richard send after thee, 
As a king does after his queen; 
So I rede that it shall bene.” 


Margery, therefore, being unable to withstand the reasons 
and authority of her mother, took a mournful leave of Richard, | 
who, we hope, was equally affected at this separation from his 
mistress, 

The English monarch and his two companions were received 
with transports of joy, and the first 61x months which followed 
their arrival presented one constant scene of festivity. A 
the end of this time Richard summoned a par to 
which he invited not only his nobility and clergy, but als 
deputies from all the towns and representatives of all the 
freeholds in his dominions, for the purpose of communicating 
and recommending to them a bull which he had received from 
Pope Urban. He stated to them that the whole country of 
Surry (Syria), and all which had been gained in former erv- 
sades, was now betrayed to the Saracens by two 
the Earl Joyce, and the Marquis of Montferrand; that 


the son and successor of Earl Baldwin, won expels t 
the Christian pilgrims were prevented from | 


Land; that the had | are 1 

crusade against t infidels ; that the king of France aad th 
emperor of Germany, with all their yassals, bad 
obeyed the summons; and that he was resolved to 


example, and hop that his would be seconded by that 
of his faithful Po 


ming thee ee I 
SIS 
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Amongst the instruments of offence little known to miodern 
wartare were bee-hives, which were so numerous as to oceupy 
ame less than thirteen vessels. The fieet being assembled, the 
Thing gave his instructions to master Alain Trenchemer, the 
aire], that he should protect, to the utmost of his power, 










possible dispatch to Marseilles, where he would wait 
he arrival of the land-forces. 


« For I, and my knights of mam, 
Will hastily wend through Almam, 
To speak with Modard the king’ 
To wete why, and for what thing, 
That he me m prison held. 

But he my treasure agam yield, 
That he of me took with falsehede 
I shall quiten him his meed!” 

As the various objects which he had in view could not but 
occasion some delay, Richard dispatched in the first instance, 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, with a part of his army, 
with orders to take the route of Brindisi and Constantinople; 
and to join, if possible, the Christian powers in Palestine. 
He then provided the necessary measures for securing the 

ity of his dommions during his absence; appointed 
the chancellor archbishop of York his immediate represen- 
tative; caused the officers of justice to take the oaths of alle- 


This vast army was formed into three divisions, one of 
which was commanded by Sir Fulk Doyley, another by Sir 
Thomas de Moulton; and the third by Richard in person. 
The strictest orders were issucd that all the articles wanted by 
the army should be fairly purchased; and, for the better pre- 
vention of plunder and the greater ease of the countries 
through which they passed, the three divisions were directed 
to march at the distance of ten miles asunder, the king taking 
charge of the centre. In this order he arrived at Cologne, a 
city belonging to his enemy, the inhabitants of which had 
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been enjoined by their sovereign not to furnish at any 
single article of food to the invaders, Richard, unwilling to 
use violence, determined that his troops should be fed with 
such provisions as could be supphed from has own magazines. 
* Now, steward, I warne thee, 

Buy us vessel’ great plente, 

Dishes, cuppes, and saucers, 

Bowls, trays, and platters, 

Vats, tuns, and costret ;* 

Maketh our meat withouten let, 

Whether ye will seeth or brede.” 

And the poor men all, so God you spede, 

That ye find in the town, 

That they come at my summoun.” 


He also invited the mayor to dinner; and, inquiring after 
the king, was informed that he was then at a place called 
Gumery, together with his queen and the fair Margery, from | 
whom some tidings might be soon expected, 

Then, as it was law of land, 

A messenger there com ridand 

Upon a steed white so milk; 

His trappings were of tuely* silk, 

With five hundred bells ringand, 

Well fair of sight I understand. 

Down off his steed he ‘light, 

And grette King Richard fair, I plight. 
“The king's daughter, that is so free, 

She greets thee well by me; 

With an hundred knights, and mo, 

She comes, ere you to bed go.” 


Richard, full of confidence in the fair Margery's punctuality. 
rewarded the messenger for his good news with the of 
a cloth of gold, and was soon gratified by the arrival of his 
mistress. In the morning, the lovers again , and the 
army proceeded on its march to a city ea ed Marburette, 
where they found a renewal of their difficulties with respect 
to provisions. 

1 Voisselle, Fr. all the appurtenances of the table. 


* The same as coetrell; n drinking-vessel. * Boil or roast. 
* Red or scarlet. Sec Halliwell's Dictionary, p. 894. 
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sisted on proving his generosity, not onl 
aan of a hundred knights, but oe kate eae 
inestimable value: 
Another thing I shall thee 20 BIG, 
That may thee help while thou live. 
Two riche rings of gold; 
The stones therein be full bold. 
Hence, to the land of Ind, 
Better than they shalt thou none find. 
~ For, whoso hath that one stone, 
Water ne shall him dreneh none. 
That other stone whoso that bear, 
Fire ne shall him never dere.*” 
The rings, of course, were thankfully 
after taking an affectionate leave of M 
| , departed with his army to Marseilles. 
Here he found his fleet in readiness; and, embarking 
a fair wind, arrived, aſter a short voyage, at Messing, ) 
he disembarked his troops, and found the king of France en- 
camped with his forees. The two monarchs embraced with 
mutual expressions of regard, and even contracted the en- 
gagement of brotherhood in arms ; but Philip, aeeeey ceo 
of a competitor by whom he was far a military 
glory, meditated treachery. He wrote to Tanered, then king 
of Apulia, to insinuate that Richard, under pretence of jo 
the crusade, was contriving an attack upon his 
and though Tancred, having communicated this letter to 
son Roger, was persuaded by him to haye an interview with 
Richard, in which his suspicions were finally removed, the 
‘temper of the English monarch, who ison tm 
nant at such an unjust charge, was scar 
producing the rupture which it had been 


insure. At long the French king’ treachery el 


: | wp 
author calls Gri v 8, 


Hurt. From the Anglo-Saxon. 
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afterwards, was informed that the emperor of the island had 
unjustly seized all the treasure, and committed the erews of 
his ships to prison. On this intelligence hejsent three of his 
barons with a most haughty message, to demand the instant 
restitution of men and money, and to denounce the most 
nal vengeance if the compliance with his demands should 
delayed for a moment. The emperor, scarcely less choleric 
than Richard himself, began his reply by throwing a knife at 
Sir Robert Turnham, which he with some difficulty avoided, 
and concluded it by ordering them to carry to “ their tayled 
king” his refusal ie Marne Fe 
The emperor's steward, who was present at the audience, 

was of opinion that this mode of treating ambassadors was 
highly indecorous; and, though probably well acquainted with 
the violence cf his master’s temper, very unguardedly ven- | 
tured to express his disapprobation, The monarch, forcing a * 
smile, while his eyes sparkled with rage, made a signal to bh 
steward that he wished to communicate something to him ip 
secret; and, while the unsuspecting minister waited on his 
knees the expected revelation, drew suddenly a knife from its 
sheath, and cut off his nose." 

The steward his nose hent; 

I-wys, his visage was y-shent! 

Quickly out of the castel ran; 

Leave he took of no man; 


and having overtaken the ambassadors, he a eae they 
would represent his case to the king, and induce him to 
on shore that very night; promising to deliver into their 
hands the keys of all the principal forts in the island; to aid 
their enterprise with a body of one hundred knights; and i 
bring to Richard the young and beautiful daughter of the u- 
courteous emperor. , 
Richard was playing at chess with the earl of Richmond in 
his galley, when he received all this good news, Without 
loss of time, he gave orders for the disembarkation; put on 
| Roger de Hoveden almost confirms this anecdote—He says, that 
while the emperor was sitting at dinner together with his barons, one of 
them advised him, in the name of all, to make peace with Richard; wher- 
upon, the emperor, greatly enraged at this discourse, struck the spe 
with a knife, and cut off his nose. After dinner, the person so | 
get off for England. 
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Of wheat, and wine great plenté ; 
Gold and silver, and ilke daintey. 

Of treasure he had not half the mound 
That in the dromound was y-found, 
For it drowned in the flood, 

Ere half uncharged were that good. 


After this important capture, which greatly contributed to | 
decide the fate of Acres, the English fleet proceeded on their 
voyage to Syria; but were met off the coast by a AY © PTs who 
reported that the harbour had lately been rendered 
sible, by means of a vast chain of iron which the Saracens had | 
stretched across the entrance. Richard arg. resolved 
to begin his career of glory by overcoming this | | ted 
obstacle. Selecting the largest and strongest in | 
fleet, he filled it with his stoutest rowers; took his pray 
the bows of the vessel, which was urged ‘by the united force 
of sails and oars; ordered Trenchemer to direct it against the 
centre of the chain; and, watching the moment of its utmost 
extension, struck it so violently with his battle-axe that it 
gave way, and yielded a pa to the whole fleet, 
passed into the harbour amidst the acclamations of the sailors. 

The first night of their arrival was passed in i | 
Wine, piment, and celare, were circulated in Muir 
trumpets, tabours, and Saracen horns sounded vested . 
wild fire was thrown up into the sky; Greek 
over the sea; various illaminations were —_ 
mangonels and other military engines, am 
very extraordinary wind-mill, were displayed fe for the > peel 
of striking terror into the enemy. 

On the following morning Richard received the eps ne 
lations of the king of France, of the Emperor, and of all the 
Christian princes assembled at the siege ; after which the 
archbishop of Pisa paid him a private visit in his tent, and 
related to him very circumstantially all the military operations 
which had taken place during the preceding seven years. are By 
this it appeared that, the Saracens being in possession of 
the strong posts in the country, it had been necomeny: for the 
Christians in the first instance to fortify their 
they did with great labour, digging a wide and | 
protected at intervals by barbicans of solid masonry; t] 
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the Saracens, after an obstinate conflict m which many men 
were killed on both sides, were ultimately compelled to retire. 
Some of their number, who by the impetuosity of the first 
assault had etrated within the intrenchments, were taken 
prisoners, and instantly put to death. 

The best leeches in the camp were unable to effect the cure 
of Richard's ague; but the prayers of the army were more 
successful. He became convalescent, and the first symptom 
of his recovery was a violent longing for pork. But pork was 
not likely to be plentiful in a country whose inhabitants had 
an abhorrence for swine's flesh; and 

—— though his men should be hanged, 
They ne might, in that countrey, 
For gold, ne silver, ne no money, 
No pork find, take, ne get, 
That King Richard might aught of eat. 
An old knight, with Richard biding, 
When he heard of that tiding, 
That the kingis wants were swyche, 
To the steward he spake privyliche. 

« Our lord the king sore is sick, i-wis, 
After pork he alonged is; 
Ye may none find to elle: 
No man be hardy him so to telle! 
If he did, he might die. 
Now bchoves him to done as I shall say, 
That he wete nought of that. 
Take a Saracen young and fat, 7 
In haste let the thief be slain, 
Opened, and his skin off flayn; 
And sodden, full hastily, 
With powder, and with epicery, 
And with saffron of good colour. 
When the king feels thereof savour, 
Out of ague if he be went, 
He shall have thereto good talent.’ 
When he has a good taste, 
And eaten well a good repast, 
And supped of the brewis* a sup, 
Slept akon, and swet a drop, 

1 Will; desire. * Broth. 
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Thorough Godis help, and my counsail, 
Soon he shall be fresh and hail.” 

The sooth to say, at wordes few, 

Slain and sodden was the heathen shrew. 
Before the king it was forth brought. 

Quod his men, “ Lord, we have pork sought; 
Kates and suppes of the brewis soote," 
Thorough grace of God it shall be your boot. 
Before King Richard carff a knight. 

He ate faster than he carve might. 

The king ate the flesh, and gnew* the bones, 
And drank well after for the nonce, 

And when he had eaten enough, 

His folk hem turned away, and lough.* 

He lay still, and drew in his arm; 

His nord him wrapped warm. 

He lay and slept, and swet a stound, 

And became whole and sound. 

King Richard clad him, and arose, 

And walked abouten in the close. 


In the mean time the Christians had continued to aet on 
the defensive, and Saladin to harass them by daily assaults; 
so that Richard heard with astonishment and indignation the 
cries of the enemy at no great distance from his tent. He 
instantly called for his armour, sprang upon his horse, gr 
his battle-axe, rushed upon the Saracens, and killed with hi 
own hands all who ventured to oppose him; while his troops, 
confident of victory under his direction, closely followed him 
through the ranks of the enemics, and spread iter and 
desolation round them. Saladin, astonished at Limp 
tuosity of an attack, which he had not foreseen, from ae. 
pirited and nearly vanquished enemy, was at 1 compelled 
to sound a retreat; and, with the loss of his w rear-guard, 
to resume his old position near the town of Gage, at ten miles 
distance from the field of battle. The Christians, wearied 
with slaughter, returned to their camp; and Richard, | 
fully aware of the extent of his success, stationed his | 
with tho same exactness as if the enemy had still menaced his 
intrenchments. 


1 Sweet. * Help. * Gnawed. « Laughed. 
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the king took his seat, attended by the principal officers of 
his court, at high table, and the rest of the com were 
marshalled at a long table below him. On the cloth were 
placed portions of salt at the usual distances, but neither 
bread, wine, nor water. The ambassadors, rather 

at this omission, but still free from apprehension, awaited in 
silence the arrival of the dinner, which was announced by the 
sound of pipes, trumpets, and tabours; and beheld, with 
horror and dismay, the unnatural banquet introduced by the 
steward and his officers. Yet their sentiments of disgust and 
abhorrence, and even their fears, were for a ti | 
by their curiosity, Their eyes were fixed on the king, who, 
without the slightest change of countenance, swallowed the 
morsels as fast as they could be supplied by the knight who 
carved them. 

_ Every man then poked other; 
’ They said, © This is the devil's brother, 
That slays our men, and thus bem eats!” 


Their attention was then involuntarily fixed on the smoki 
heads before them; they traced in the swoln and dist 
feutures the resemblance of a friend or near relation; and 
received from the fatal scroll which accompanied each dish 
the sad assurance that this resemblance was not imaginary. 
They sat in torpid silence, anticipating their own fate in that 
of their countrymen; while their ferocious entertainer, with 
fury in his eyes, but with courtesy on his lips, insulted them 
by frequent invitations to merriment. At length this first 
course was removed, and its place supplied by venison, 
and other dainties, accompanied by the richest wines. The 

4 king then apologized to them for what had passed, which he 
attributed to his ignorance of their taste; and assured them 
of his religious respect'for their character as ambassadors, and 
of his readiness to grant them a safe-conduct for their return. 
This boon was all that they now wished to claim; and 

King Richard spake to an old man, 
* Wendes home to your soudan! 

His melancholy that ye abate; 

And sayes that ye came too _— 

Too slowly was your time y-guessed; 

Ere ye came, the flesh was dressed, 
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That men shoulden serve with me, 
Thus at noon, and my meynie.' 

Say him, it shall him nought avail, 
Though he for-bar* us our vitail, 
Bread, wine, fish, flesh, salmon, and conger; 
Of us none shall die with hunger, 
While we may wenden to fight, 
And slay the Saracens downright, 
Wash the flesh and roast the head. 
With oo° Saracen I may well feed 
Well a nine or a ten 

Of my good Christian men. 

King Richard shall warrant, / 
There is no flesh so nourissant‘ 
Unto an English man, 

Partridge, plover, heron, ne swan, 
Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 

As the head of a Sarezyn. 

There he is fat. and thereto tender; 
And my men be lean and slender. 
While any Saracen quick be, 
Livand now in this Syne, 

For meat we will nothing care. 
Abouten fast we shall fare, 

And every day we shall eat 

All so many as we may get. 

To England will we nought gon, 
Tul they be eaten every one.” 

The ambassadors returned with this answer to Saladin, 
and repeated very exactly every circumstance of the dreadful 
scene which they had so lately witnessed; adding that the 
heads which they had been enabled to cxamine, belonged to 
the princes of Damascus, Nineveh, Persia, Samaria, Egypt, 
and Africa. Saladin heard the recital with indignation; but 
his council were struck with terror, and besought their sultan 
to procure if possible, by fresh solicitations and more splendid 
offers, the restoration of the captives who still remained in 
the hands of the Christians. A sccond embassy was therefore 
dispatched to Richard, with the offer of a fair partition of the 


1 Company. * Deprive. 2 One. * Nourishing. 
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sovereignty in all the empire subject to Saladin, on condition 
of his renouncing the Christian faith, and embracing that of 
Mahomet. But Richard disdained to accept as a favour what 
he hoped to extort by force; and being incensed beyond mea- 
sure at the condition annexed to the offer, sternly replied, that 
if the holy cross were not brought to him on the | 
day, every prisoner taken at Acres should then be ified 
The ambassador answered, that a compliance with this article 
was impossible, because the cross could not be found; and 
Richard gave orders for the immediate execution of sixty 
thousand captives. 

They were led into the place fall even. 

There they heard angels of heaven; 

They said, * Seigneures, tuez,’ tuez! 

Spares hem nought, and beheadeth these!" 

King Richard heard the angels’ voice, 

And thanked God, and the holy cross. 


The author of the romance considering that murder, con- 
ducted on so grand a scale, at the expense of unbelievers, and 
expressly enjoined by angels, could not fail of communicating 
great pleasure to the reader, has here introduced the following 
episodical description of Spring: 

Merry 1s, in time of May, 

When fowlis sing in her lay. 
Floweres on apple-trees awd perry? 
Small fowlis smmg merry. 

Ladies strew her bowers 

With red roses and lilly flowers, 
Great joy is in frith* and lake; 
Beast and bird plays with his make; * 
The damiseles lead dance; 

Knights play with shield and lance; 
In justs and tournaments they ride; 
Many a case hem betide! 

Many chances, and strokes hard! 

These “many chances" were the result of an unfortn- 
nate misunderstanding with the king of France. Richard, 


3 Kill * Pear-tree. 3 Forest. * Mate, 
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offered terms of capitulation, and Philip consented to 
a ransom of one bezant per head for the inhabitants anit 
gon, on condition that they should take the oath of y to 
him, and display his banners on the high tower of the citadel. 
His stay in this town was no longer than was iry to 
receive the stipulated tribute; after which he to 
Archane, and, having collected a similar ransom | fo its 
inhabitants, returned with great pe mp to Acres, 
Richard, having reviewed the re r of the Christian 
army, found it to consist of one hundred ired foam 
ten thousand infantry, besides the usual attendants on a camp. 
Among the warriors who composed it were 
— his eme' Henry of Champagne, 
And his master Robert of Leycettre, 


Robert de Tourneham, Sir Fulk Doyley, Sir Thomas Moulton, 
o_ Sir Bertram, a valiant baron of Brindisi, The king ha- 
d the army, explaining to them the object and motives 
of | e war, and strictly enjoined them not to be satisfied with 
the apparent submission of an insidious enem woe Coes. to 
the sword, without mercy, all who should seta men 
Christianity. He divided the forces into three des. for the 
purpose of undertaking at the same time the sieges of Sudan 
sure, JOngToes, and Ebedy; and, having taken to himeelf 
tion of the first, intrusted the second to Moulton, and 
the third to Doyley. 
Richard, being arrived before the city of 
every apparent preparation for a regular siege 
sion of all the avenues to the gates ; broug 
engines to bear on the walls; and discharged 
bows large flights of arrows upon the 
survey soon convinced him that the walls 
attempted by escalade. He therefore Flr. a 
three thousand picked men, provided with scaling-l 
an enormous size, to attempt a distant and unguarded | 
the works, while he, by a feigned attack on the 
attracted the whole attention of the 
succeeded. The Christians made ir way into the town 
unperceived, 7 Ppieed forward wn the principal pi 
overpowered the detached bodies of the enemy who 


1 Uncle. 
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remainder of his life, which he proposed to spend in nets of 
penance and contrition. He then received absolution from a 
priest; and Sir Thomas, much edified by his piety, from that 
moment retained him near his person. 

In the mean time the Saracens, being well aware tha 
should speedily be compelled to renounce their religion, 
laid a plot to murder Sir Thomas and all his officers de 


the night; and the English having indulged too freely | 


the use 
Pi 25nd pay 
iment, good and fine, 
Of cranes, and swans, and venison, 
Patridges, plovers, and heron, 
Of larks and small volatile,%— 


were on the point of being sacrificed to the the 
infidels. But the new convert, suspecting the design of his 
former associates, fortunately detected the plot at the — 


of its intended execution, and carried the information to 
a who revenged the attempt by the indiciniaat 
hter of all the inhabitants. 
tte siege of Ebedy, which had been intrusted to Sir Fulk 

Doyley, presented far greater difficulties, the ge me: 
at least equal in number to the attacking 
mangonels, however, were so well served, that the 
towers were nearly ruined; and the breach | 
ticable, Sir Fulk ordered his army to the assa 
now discovered that the depth of the ditch, and the height of 
the walls, still presented an insuperable obstacle; the assail- 
ants were slaughtered in great numbers, and it became neces- 
sary to sound a retreat. Sir Fulk then collected a number of 
fascines, with which, and rubbish, the ditch was 
the military engines were brought nearly to the feet of the 
wall; stones, arrows, and wild fire were discharged into the 
town; and the besieged were so ctrl ae that 
at length resolved to attempt their deliverance ttle 
the open field, rather than encounter the risk of b 
under the ruins of their city. Thy rey out in 
such numbers as to astonish the commander— 

There they rode, all the earth 

Under their horse’ feet it quoke :* 

Sir Fulk beheld, and gan to look. 

1 Flying birds. * Shook; trembled. 
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The king of France next told of his having) xedacetias 
towns of Taburette and Archane; but when he was foreed 1 
confess that both places were inhabited by infidels, he ws 
severely rebuked by Richard, who represented to him 
his newly acquired subjects would soon be seen among th 
foremost of his enemies; 1 at, So tna 
own avarice, he had, by his pretended mercy, endangered the 
success of the common cause. A new expedition was now 
undertaken against both towns; and at both Philip was 
received, as Richard had predicted, with contempt and de 
fiance: but the French army was now an Soe oy 
of the English, and of all the Christian powers; 
resistance of the Saracen garrisons only led to their utter | 
ip th h he k largely of the profit, lite | 

Philip, partoo 0 had 
hon dio hey of this expedition; and his wounded pride 
et erangt=et) oo Seine ceeiee a measures of 
his too illustrious rival. disunion of the chiefs was soon 
manifested by its consequences 

The united army next proceeded towards s, follow. ] 


ing the sea-coast, for the purpose of recei receiving > neces] 


supphes by water, 
apathy t hem comen her navey, 
Cogges', and dromounds, many 
Barges, ‘schoutes, trayeres Tate 
That were charged with all w 
With armour, and with other” 
That nothing in the host should why 
The weather was NGA hot; their march, it should 
seem, rather disorderly ; an d this disorder was much inereasl 
by an accident, 
Thorough a cart, that was Hubert's Gautire, 
That was set al in a mire. 


== hastened to the spot, = after performing 
1 A vessel of which the name still aaron | 
Bailey's Dict. * Schuyts, and many long-boats. 
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than intelligibly. The Saracen forces, drawn from all parts 
of Saladin's extensive empire, 

Of ino lands than an 

Save He that made heaven esis hell, 
was seen to descend in three divisions from the mountains, 
and to overspread a vast extent of country. Each division 
contained sixty thousand men: 

Her armour fared al as it brent! 

Three thousand Turks came at the last 

With pho peat and arrow-blast'. 

thousand tabo 


A et mo, 
All at once age smiten ria oe 
All the earth donied* hem under! 
Richard, in imitation of Saladin, formed his 
three divisions; the first, consisting of the a 
and Hospitalers, being led by Jaques 
Neles; the second by the duke of Bu 
Boulogne; and the third by 5 poems 
and the earls of Arcs! pe 
The battle commenced by a ‘Sea Knights 
a but Jaques Devayns, attended only y by his two 
| carried too far by his impetuosity, was 
ES and cut off from the possibility of retreat. The 
gallant veteran, being ably seconded by his sons, “io ate 
so much desperation that the bodies were found the 
battle surrounded by 


the enemy, and finding that he had arrived too late, ww 
RO such a Jegire of rangrance an RY 


ho rested him. any threw"! 

Him followed many an English knight, 

That ly hol him fr to fight 

And on, as were wode, 

Till valleys annem Ul of blood. 

Many a man there slew other; 

Many a Saracen lost there his brother, ¢ 
1 An engine for propelling urrows,. * Dined, sounded. 3 Tie. 
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Odoh, it became necessary to defeat them in the first instance. 
Richard, dividing the Christians into four parts, directed them ~ 
to take different routes, so as to arrive on the field and make 
their attack on four opposite points: he also ordered them to 
/ display only the Saracen standards which they had captured | 
in the field of Arsour. By this stratagem the enemy were 
completely surprised and routed, excepting a 
which, not, being pressed with sufficient vigour by Philip's 
division, retreated in good order to Nineveh. 

The siege of that city was next undertaken; and the mili- 
tary engines being brought up to the walls, the mangonels 
began to cast stones, and at the same time 

Arrowblast of yys,' with quarrell, 
With staff-slings that smite well, 
With trep+-gettes* they sl also; 
That wrought hem full mickle wo! 
And blew wild fire in trumpes of gin 
To mickle sorrow to hem within. 


But these tardy operations were soon suspended by a 
posal from the garrison, to which King Richard most j 
consented; viz., that the fate of the place and of its coal | 
dencies should be decided by a combat between three Saracen 
and three Christian champions. Sir Archolyn, Sir Coudyr- 
bras, and Sir Calabre were respectively opposed to 
Sir Thomas Tourncham, and Sir Fulk Doyley, and had the 
honour of contesting, for a short time, the victo with the 
three bravest knights in the world. The issue of the combi 
however, proved fatal to the Mahometan champions; the ai 
was surrendered; and the garrison and inhabitants, who k 
been spectators of the battle, being convinced that the best 
religion was that which conferred military superiority, cams 
in crowds to be baptized, and to follow the standard of the 
conquerors. 

Saladin, in the mean time, had retreated to Babylon, w ore 
he again assembled a vast army; but, being surprised by W# 
sudden march of his enemies, was unexpectedly f 
them in his capital. The Christians, well aware oY > 
vantage of attacking him in a position where his cay 
nerfectly useless, lost no time in completing the blo 


rbaléte i vis, Fr. 6 onion, ie string of which was drawn by? 
, A apecies of catapulta, 


= 
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he proposed to cut off the head of his prostrate enemy. The 
mare, indeed, exerted herself to the utmost: she shook with 
violence the numberless bells with which her bridle and 
| ; covered, and neighed with all her 
whose ears were closely stopped, 

om almost deafened both armies. 
on ag ESE FAY oy or err oe 
his unfortunate dam with a shock which she was not all pre- 


Set the eth ks al things 
In the Gest as we find, 
y thousind 


citizens of Babylon, seeing from their 
| opened their guten 10 
recovered from his fall, seeing 

to his mare, and. escaped mto a 
encumbered by his beam, was 


ate 
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But the ny subsisting between the rival econ 
France and England broke out at this a 
irreconcileable quarrel. Philip haughtily insisted the 
city of Jerusalem, by whomsoever it t be taken, should 
be delivered to'bim as chief of the Christian army. Richard 
tauntingly replied that he must, in that case, undertake the 
a with his own army. The dispute was continued m 

lic, and in terms of mutual insult; and Philip ultimat 
ut an end to it by withdrawing from the confederacy. — 

BE of the bend oh. heck hes en EEE and 
Richard, at the head of a discontented and divided 
ceeded to Jaffa; which, considering it as the of 
he fortified with the utmost care, and provided with a nume- 
rous and select garrison. 

From hence the army proceeded to Chaloyn, which also it _ 
was judged expedient to fortify. Here, for the | of 
hastening the works, Richard and the most zealous chiefs of 
the Christians took their share of the common labour, by a 
rying to the works the supply of stone and mortar 
by the masons; while the adherents of Philip | 
regret for his absence by a studied indifference to the progres 
of the work, and by a refusal of all co-operation. One of 
these, the duke of Austria, being one day met t ‘King Richarl 
and reproathett for-his sloth, tauntingly DINED 

** My father nas’ mason ne carpenter 
And, though ent walls should all to-shake,* 
== I shall never help hem to make!" 
e English monarch, never very enduring, was now 
incensed to the utmost pitch of fury. 
The duke with his foot he smot 
Against the breast, God it wot, 
That on a stone he him overthrew; 
It was evil cored 
_ He at the same time orde 


exe voice full 
“ Home! shrew! coward! and =e a 
* Was not. * Shake im ieoes, 
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Will ye leve all upon my Lord?” 
« Yea!” they saiden at one word. 
He then took his se: ge: t spear, which, as a further 
caution, was strengthened with plates of iron; le | 


Favel of Cyprus ; took his distance ; charged his marble anta- 
nist at full speed; struck him in the midst of the face, and 
t off his head, which crushed two Saracens by.its fall. 

- The citizens were all baptized; the real governor was 
duced, and rewarded for the joke by the restoration of his 


abandoned it on their approach, and then won by assault the 
post of Gybelin, formerly occupied by the Templars and Hos- 
——_ and distinguished by the birth of St. Anne. 

ichard was met by messengers from England, who informed 
him that his brother John, having expelled the chancellor 
from the government, was preparing to seize the crown, but 
he disbelieved the intelligence, and continued his progress to 
Bethany, where, as usual, he exterminated a number of unbe- 
lievers. A confirmation of the former news having met him 
at this place, he began to think seriously of returning to his 


dominions: being informed, however, by a Saracen 

that a convoy of two thousand camels laden with 1 

and escorted by a large body of troops, were passing to Sals- 
din's camp, he put himself at the head of a few chosen knights 
and overtook the enemy before day-break; but, disdaining to 
take advantage of a surprise, waited for them in battle array, 
attacked and dispersed the escort, and carried off the in 
convoy to Bethany. 

Here he was met by the bishop of Chester, and the ahbot 
of St, Albans, who had been deputed by the barons to state to 
him the rebellion of his brother, and the irruption of Philip 
into Normandy. Richard therefore was compelled to prepare 
for his departure ; but, being anxious for the future suecess 
of the Christians, left at Jaffa a chosen garrison of fifteen 
thousand men, commanded by officers on whom he could 
safely rely, together with provisions sufficient to secure them 
against all danger from a blockade; after which he repaired 
to Acre, where he meant to station the remainder of his army 
until his return, when he hoped to achieve the original object 

"the enterprise. 
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* No tongue,” he said, © may hem tell! 
I ween they comen out of hell!” 
Then answered King Richard, 

“ Fy! a debles!' vile coward! 

Shall I never, by God above, 
Trusten unto French-man's love?” 


After making the duke responsible for all the inconvent- 
ences that might arise in consequence of the delay, Richard 
hastily ordered out his galleys; embarked a chosen body of 
troops with all possible expedition, steered to Jaffa, and after 
a short and perro navigation cast anchor under the walls 
of the citadel. 
It was before the high mid-night, 
(The moon and the stars shone bright) 
King Richard into Jaffe was come, 
With his galleys, all and some.* 
They looked up to the castel ; 
They heard no pipe, no flagel !* 
They drew hem nigh to the land, 
If they mighten understand, 
And they ne could nought espiec, 
Ne by i voice of minatralio 
That quick man in the castle were : 
King Richard then becom full of care, 
Alas,” he said, © that I was born! 
My good barons ben forlorn! 
Slain is Robert of Leycester, 
That was mine own courteous maister! 
Tlk limb of him was worth a knight! 
And Robert Tourneham, that was so wight, 
And Sir Bertram, and Sir Pipard, 
In battle that were wise and hard, 
And also mine other barons, 
The best in all Christendom, 
They ben slain and forlore, 
» How may I longer live therefore? 

Had I been in time comen hither, 
I might have saved altogether. 
Till I be wreken of Saladine, 

Certes, my joy shall I tyne!"” « 


1 An diable! Fr. * All and some, every one, > Tang, © Lose, 
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intending in the morning to attack the main army of Saladin; 
which, being weakened ate the loss of thirty thousand men, 
would, he hoped, be easily dispersed. He was therefore not 
» Title surprised when, being at supper with his barons be 
was saluted by two ambassadors from Saladin, who, alighting 
from gs mules, and marching hand in hand into his ten 


decide whether it was more advisable to abide a siege, in 
hope of future succour, or to desist at once from his yain 
tensions to a dominion which he was unable to 

return, as he would still be permitted to do, into 


ritories. 

In anger Richard took up a loaf, 

And in his hands it all to-rofe;* 

Gol ge the well oil pine 

PEE pein 

And Saladine your 

Tho devil him hang witht NET 
and after again imprecating on all the Saracens, | and 
individually, the *curse of sweet Jesus,” deelared | 
ready to encounter, singly, any numbers that Saladin might 
be able to bring into the field. The ambassadors, unable to 
obtain a more courteous answer, vetemned’ te Bla 
Richard retired to sleep. 

a a en ee anhabR an angel, who told 
him to rise and marshal his army wi time; to 
exert every effort for the purpose of cutting his way back to 
_— __ 9. 

Saladin and return to England, where his presence was 
indispensably necessary. 

Richard, starting from his bed, instantly called for his arms, 
_ leaping on his youre horse, Favel of | Sypee, rode. 


+ Broke to pieces. 
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*Lord, of thee I have great doubt; 
For ye may nought to the city ride, 
In field what aventure you betide! 
And I you warne, withouten fail, 
Mickle apaired' is your batail, 
The patriarck y-taken 1s, 
And John the Neal is slain, y-wis, 
Wiliam Arsour, and Sir Gerard, 
iti Braundys, thy good Lombard; 

are slain and many mo!” 

Richard, oy mournful intelligence, repented his imy 
dence, and, checking the pursuit, instantly turned his wi 
force against the besieging army. But the Saracens, a 
that the capture of the town would ensure their vict 
assailed him with unceasing fury, and had even oar 
fortune to slay under him his favourite horse, the celeb 
Favel of Cyprus. The triumph of the infidels now ap 
to be secure ; and the only contest among their chiefs was 
the honour of killing or taking prisoner the formidable G 
de Lion. Two Saracen knights, whom the romance calls 
sons of Saladin, directed their spears against him, haugh 

him to surrender; but he answered by cutting 
the she head of the first who came within his reach; and, 

wounded in the arm by the second with an envenomed s 
soon brought him also to the ground. Five other : 
and some hundreds of private men, successively fell nai 
axe of Richard; who, though on foot, appeared to have 
oe oder riority, and at last opened to þ 

b the ay; and arrived at the gates of 
=>": had 


The fate of the da was now decided, A ers.) 
famous Lyard, was ht to Richard, who, tiat 
sallying out, attended by e flower of the chivalry, ‘threw | 
enemy into irretrievable confusion. The pursuit apa 
night ; the loss of the infidels was computed at two h 
thousand men; and the Christians, returning fete uy 
slaughter, passed the night in thanksgiving for this great 
almost miraculous victory. 

On the following day King Richard dispatched Sir F 
Saville, Sir Hubert, Sir William de Watteville, Sir Rob 
Tourneham, Sir Walter Giffard, and Sir John St. John, to 

1 Injured; impaired. 
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Xa have ever: Hat (al the ramen yo soe 
Arthur and his knights are professedly deri ym. the 
st ronio Lopeiond oy gest l of Monmouth; and i 
manner the trouveurs and minstrels 
fabulous story of Charlemagne an in twelve x 
as the Italians who have imitated and i a 
ventions, unif to the written 
| bishop Pn ies cougars a friend of Charli 
title * Joannis Turpini historia 2 vita Caroli Mugns 
landi,”’ an eae presumed that the MSS. of such 
were er numerous, fen Dene 
ab tr ‘desired Wer patints darity "from i "Frans 
parap s and imitations, some of whit Wong 
almost equal antiquity with the original, and are | 
by the subsequent prose translators. 
The earliest of cas, nooorting to Tae 
a certain Jehans, who, at the instance of 
Boulogne and de Daumartin (then detained as a p 
Nap pe Auguste), turned into French prose sete 
Turpin iT which be found in the archives of St. Denis. A 
of this work is still preserved in MS. A 4C. 
The next translation was made by Gaguin, It is dec 
to Francis I, and was printed at Paris in 1527, quarts. 
Ther > Latin neice of So 
me. 5D each other, entitled I 


Another gee French translation was afterward 
lished at Lyons in 1583, octavo, with the title of “La 


to be the work ascribed by Warton to Misha geil 


1 Mr. Ritson informs us that the real name of this arct 
Tilpin. 











ROLAND AND FERRAGUS. 


This romance, I believe, was never printed; neither is it known to mis 
in any other than the Auchinleck MS,, from which a transcript qwassent 
to me by my friend Sir W. Scott. Some lines at the beginning have bem 
torn out, but it appears to be otherwise perfect; and, though not remark 
able for poetical merit, is go far curious that it presents us with a tolerably | 
faithful compendium, as far as it goes, of the supposed Turpin's history. | 


Tue poem begins by a singular error in chronology, which 
however, mi ba hes very likely to startle the readers & 
whom it was addressed. | 
An hundred winters it was, and three, 
Sithen God died upon the tree, 
That Charles the king 
Had all France m his hand, 
Denmark and England, 
Withouten any lesing; 
Lorraine and Lombardy, 


tuall wrought on him by their 
syed without loss of time, on a visit to ‘Constantinople. 
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which, traversing the heavens, appeared to settle over Spai 
and Galicia, his curiosity was excited, and he prayed to Gol 
for an explanation of this phenomenon. His prayer was 
heard; and St. James the apostle appeared to him in a dream, 
and informed him that the <mireculoos serial ia | 
tended the conquest of Spain, which he was I to 
achieve; observing to him, however, that for this pw be 
would have occasion for a large army, which he | there- 
fore do well to assemble. The apostle added, on his own part, 
that his body was buried in Galicia; that he saw it 
unwillingly in the hands of the infidels; that he was dispos 
to be properly grateful to those who should reseue it from 
contamination; and that he would promise the crown of mar- 
tyrdom to such of his friends as should fall in so good a cause. 
As the saint was well aware of the shortness of Charles's 
memory, he had the precaution to repeat this vision three 
times; in consequence of which the pious monarch set about 
his enterprise in good earnest, and entered Spain with an 
cis well calculated by its numbers to insure the conquest of 

The opening of the campaign was not brilliant. Charles 
lay six months before the city of Pampelune, without being 
able to reduce it; after which he very ere had recourse to 
prayers; and these being seconded by St. James, the whole 
| of the city were miraculously thrown down, and the 
army entered without further 0 pounce Ten thousand 
Saracens, converted by this pal interposition of Provi- 
dence, consented to receive baptism: those who persisted in 
their infidelity were, after due exhortation to penitence, con- 
ducted to the gallows. From this time the progress-of Charle- 
magne was almost uninterrupted, and sixty-six cities were 
successively reduced to his obedience. All of these the author 
has taken the pains to enumerate, for the information of pc 
rity; but as his transcriber has taken equal pains to envelop 
their names in an orthography which is utterly unin | 
it may be sufficient to state that four cities only, namely, 
those of Lucerne, Ventose, Caparra, and Adavie, to 
make any serious resistance. "This opposition to his very 
naturally disturbed Charlemagne's equanimity, insomuch that 
he cursed them all together. 

Charles accursed that city, 
And Ventose, and Caparre, and Adavie, 
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For no man nold he wond.* 
The face of him was: turned so 
In her lay* the Saracens found, I 

Of Jubiter and Mahoun, 

That when y-born were the king, 
That should Spain to Christian bri 
The image should fall adown: 

Charles did the image fall, 
And wan in Spain the cities all, 
And with tresor that he wam there 
Both tower and town; 
Many a church he let areer,* 
That was of great renown. 


Our author, whose disposition to prolixity, where an enu- 
meration of churches is concerned, is not inferior to that of 
Turpin himself, is fortunately diverted from his list by a miracle, 
the recital of which he likes still better. It seems that whilst 
Charlemagne was | at Bayonne, a certain knight in his 
army called Ronny died. and directed his executor to sell his 
horse and other goods, and to distribute the money to the 
poor. The executor appropriated the money to his own use; 
in consequence of which the deceased, whose intended alms 
had thus been intercepted, was kept some time in ee net 
and on his release appeared in a dream near the of his 
former companion, to whom he denounced the speedy punish- 
ment of his iniquity, The terrified executor related this dread- 
ful vision in the public hall; and while he was yet speaking, a 
small conrpany of demons, borne on a gust of wind, flew into 
the room, carried him into the air, traversed the province, and 
dashed him to pieces against a rock in Navarre, where his 
body was found at the next march ofthe army. 

The reader will perhaps be of opinion that Roland and 
Ferragus, the two Maisie of this curious narrative, have de- 
layed their appearance quite long enough: and it must be 
confessed that the poet has rather EC 
some adventures of the former at Bordeaux, with w Tar. 
pin has somewhat enlivened the list of miracles and monas- 
teries which forms the principal part of his But it 
seems to be his opinion, that a description of © person 

and manners of Charlemagne, being equally suited to the 


1 Ne would he wend; i.e. he would not stirs ® Their law, *® Raise up. 
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Charles repaired to Vasers, for the purpose of 
his monstrous enemy; but after ang him li 
with the minutest attention, was 80 li ted | 
Danois, whose curiosity to try the strength of such an wot 
adversary was keener than his own, to encounter the 
the presence of both armies. Ogier armed himself wi res 
care, mounted his best horse, chose a lance of uncommon 
strength, and rushed upon his enemy with the of 
lightning; but Ferragus, receiving the point of spear 
on his shield with an air of perfect indifference, seized the 
knight with his right hand, lifted him from his horse, and, 
trussing him under his arm in such a manner that the es 
could make no effort to esca ape, bore him off in 
to the castle of Vasers. The novelty of this asto- 
nished but did not intimidate the warriors eae 
On the following morning, the gallant rt unsocefl 
presented himself to the giant, but was as as 
Ogier; and Ferragus, not more disturbed by the s uf 
the, dauntless knight, whom he held a his arm, 5 
hawk by the fluttering of the prey in its talons, rountiogly 
exclaimed to Charlemagne, 

“ Sir! thou wonnest Spain! 
Hadst thou none better tho? 
So Mahoun me give rest, 
inst ten, and swiche* the best, 
To fight ich would go!” 

Charles, on the next day, dispatched Sir Constantine of 
Rome, together with Howel, earl of Nantes, on the same 
errand: he then sent ten knights at once, but all shared the 
same fate; and he foresaw that his st i the point of 
being taken from him piece-meal, by the villainous giant, 
when the formidable Roland demanded the combat, and, in 
spite of the king's entreaties, persisted in his resolution of 
attacking the unbelieving monster. 

F 


saddle, and in putting before Ange on i his 5 own horee’s ned 

Wo iecontent- andl canes oils of all Christian 

but Roland, after a short mental prayer to Jesus, hin. 
| More generally called Renaud de Montauban; the Rinaldo of the 

Italians. 2 Such, 
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incensed by their late"disputation, and their first strokes were 
dreadful. That of Roland nearly crushed his antagonist, who | 
in his turn cut in two, with a single blow of his sword, the 
massive oaken club which had been chosen as the most form. 
dable weapon in all Charlemegne’s armoury, Ferragus now 
began to exult at the prospect of an easy victory ; but Roland, 
devoutly falling on his knees, preferred a prayer to henver, 
and 45 TOO the divine interference in a combat which he 
had undertaken solely for the purpose of vindicating bis 
insulted religion, An angel immediately descended, | 
And said, © Heard is thy boon; 
Arise, Roland, and fight, 
And shed the shrew's* blood, 
For he nas never 
By lond nor by sea; 
Though all the preachers alive 
To Christendom would him shrive,* 
Good nold he never be!” 


The Christian champion now felt himself pour of 2 
degree of strength which no human power could 
Though only armed with a fragment of his club, he struck of 
the left arm of the giant, and by a second blow felled him to 
the ground; after which, easily di a Jon he ee 
with his own sword through the nay 
pe of his person. The expiring Ferragus es nr called on 
god Mahomet ; but 
Roland lough* for that ery, 
And said, * Mahoun! sikerly, 
No may thee help nought, 
No Jupiter, no Apolin, 
No is worth the brust of a swin,* 
In heart no in thought.” 
His ventail he gan unlace, 
And smote off his heved in that place, 
And to Charles it brought : 
Tho thanked he God in heaven, 
And Mary, with mild steven,* 
That so had y-wrought. 
And all the folk of the land, 
For honour of Roland, 


coursed man. * Confess, ® Laughed. * Bristleofasow, Voice 





SIR OTUEL. 


Thanked God, old and young ; 


processioun, 
With erous and with gonfanoun,' 


Full soon this word sprung. 
These concluding words seem to connect this romance with 
the followjng. 


SIR OTUEL. 


Mii Fiakmos, thoogh not contiticd ta the arighiel Obie 

i to have been very soon engrafted on and con- 

x it was ever printed; but it is pre- 

EN tach, in am ieoperfoct. state, in the Auchinleck volame. 

Ta contains 1738 , and is written in couplets with con- 
| 1 second MS., , in six-lined a Se 


Herxyern, both ying and old, 
That willen hearen of battles bold! 
An ye woll a while dwell, 
Of bold batayls ich woll you tell, 
That was, some time, between 
Christian men and Saracens keen. 
After this exordium the author proceeds to tell us that, 
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the extirpation of the Christian faith throughout the finest 
countries of Europe. Such a man was the natural enemy of 
Charlemagne, to whom he resolved to send his defiance, 
couched in terms of the utmost ar 
pose of giving the greatest notoriety to: 
those great festivals when the Ch istian emperor was Silt 
rounded by his twelve peers, and selected an ambassada 
whose haughty and presumptuous character was sure to b 
peculiarly offensive, 
~~ Otuel his name was; 

Of no man afeard he nas. 

Into the palace tho he cam, 

A squyer by the hond he nam, 

And said, * Ich am comen here 

King Garsie’s 

To speak with Charles king of this lond, 

And with a knight that hight Roland, 

And with another hight Olyvere, 

Knightes holden withouten peer; 

Those three I beseech thee 

That thou tell me which they be. ” 


The squire beheld with awe the | 
of the stranger, and, respectfully taking his hand, led hamto 
the upper end of the hall, where Charles was seated on his 
throne, a bench on his right hand being occupied by Roland. 
Olivier, and Ogier le Danois. Otuel, surveying whole 
assembly with an air of conscious superiority, stalked up We 
the imperial seat, and then fixing his eyes on’ Charles, 
He said to him, amid his hall, 
“Sire king ! foul mote ye fall! 
Thou art about to grieve 
Mahoun, that we on believe; 
Therefore have thou maugré ® 
So thee greeteth Garsie by me, 
That haveth a message sent 
ey sed his commandement. 
And Roland, that art his knight, 
Now I mm thee by «i 
May I meet thee in the field, 
With thy spear and with thy shield, 


1 May evil befall you! * Be thou accursed! A.N. # Say. 
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It cannot be eo oer that this insolent speech, or the 
imposing figure of Otuel, who held in his hand the good 
sword Corrouge, still reeking with the blood = a 
EL hace lend da terror in an assembly 

the bravest knights in Christendom ; yet it was Fives 
the voice of Charlemagne, which had before been drowned ia 
clamour, was now better heard, and his injunctions to abstain 
from violence to the ambassador more willingly 

Indeed a considerable part of the company showed 
respect by retiring from the hall, so that Otel ae ito 
Charles and his immediate gprs 


Roland offered to rage bongal? ys its fai 

whenever he should desire to depart; but the 
cen continued insensible to their courtesy, 

that if he had twelve squires at his orders he would 

himself alone the care of his favourite ng, wow still 


the same menacing attitude. The king, um 
tinue an indecorous RS at length wai 
ceremony; and, pe Be to the ceed 
personal violence in which ‘he ha had thought fit to i 
only tended to render intelligible the oS ae ne þ 
been ordered to convey, — that he would } 
deliver the p =" of his embassy 
Otuel replied, that Garsie, king of and Lombar 
and of other countries almost innum le W. sent him to 
announce his intention of ravaging France with fire and 
sword, unless Charles should consent to avert the unequal 
conflict by renouncing Christianity; oy making satisfaction 
for divers outrages committed, at his instigation, on the 
faithful followers of Mahomet; and by readily taken the oath 
of allegiance as vassal to the said Garsie : 
“ And certes, but it so befall, 

Garsie will give thine londes all 

To Olerent of Esclavonie, 

The king's son of Germanie, 

That haveth his o' daughter to wife, 

That he loveth as his life, 

Thus shall all thy mirth adown, 

But thou leve on Sire Mahoun!” 

2 One, only. 
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Saracen was worthy, from his strength, his skill, and his 
lance, to Saco the invincible Roland; who, = 
esteem for his opponent, resolyed to make another effort 6 
conciliate an enemy who might, if once con 

most valuable supporter of Christianity. He 


peated the offer y made by Charl | 
=» a further inducement the hand of the beautifial 1 
e king's daughter; and Otuel, though he wget ry 
propo, now condececndl = eG 
terms of courtesy. In the mean time, Charleenhiy 71) ho was 
a near spectator of the combat, continued to survey it with | 
increasing trepidation. Roland, at length, | 
inci trepidation, Roland: at length, growing ang 
by a sudden motion of his body; but the sword in its deseent 
struck him on the loin with such violence as to bring him 
with one knee to the ground. Charlemagne exulted; but the 
Saracen instantly returned a stroke so well aimed, that it 
eut away a considerable part of Roland's hauberk, and, 
though it produced no effect on the west, ee 
to such a degree, that he began to antici | 
death of his nephew. In this extremity fell on his knees 
directing all his courtiers to imitate his example, and to 
to heaven with all possible fervency that the heart of 
might be turned, and that he might become a 
They did so; and the miracle immediately followed 
culver descended through the air, and, in the sight of all the 
multitude, gently perched upon the crest of Otuel, who, 
retreating a few steps, ager ed a parley 
And said, “ Roland, thou smitest full sore! 

Withdraw thine hond, and smiteth no more. 

Gif thou wilt holden that thou me bet,* 

That ich shall wed that maiden sweet, 

The kingis daughter Belisent, 

Forsooth, then 1s my wille went,* 

Gif I shall wedden that fair may, 

Ich will believen upon thy lay,* 

And alle mine gods fi 

And to your God ich will take.” 

Roland replied that he was overjoyed at this + of 
sentiment, and sincerely thankful to “Jesu full of n 
rough whose spesiak aria it had been operated. The two 

1 Promised. “My inclination fixed. * Law, 
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met the two fugitives, who instantly checked their b 
turned back with him to charge the enemy; bats Beg 
tioned by him respecting the fate of Ogier, were obliged 
answer that they had lost sight of him long si 
being much wounded, he was likely to have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. | 
+ Alas! alas!” quath Otuel, 

* This tiding liketh me nought well! 

Sire Charles, my lord the king, 

Wol be sorry for this tiding! 

For Godis love, hie we blive,' 

And look we whether Ogier be alive!” 

Roland and Olivier were not less anxious than himself to 

recover their lost companion; and these formidable 
were exerting their utmost speed for this purpose, when 
way was crossed by a Saracen, whose name not 
scribed his qualities, the huge and redoubtable 
Otuel, with the rapidity of lightning, pierced the massive | 
champion, and overthrew his black horse; whilst 
Olivier, and Estuyt of Legers, bore down three more 
Garsie's officers, and thus set an example to the wn 
French knights, which they followed with their usual is 
tuosity, A king of India, named Erpater, armed 
mace of brass, ventured to attack the _ 


hero; but was soon punished for his temerity, being cloves 
from the head to the shoulders. Clarel alone, the fiercest 
of the remaining Saracens, was able to oppose some resistance 
to the French knights, and to stop for a short time the dis 
order of his own troops; who, however, were only saved from 
a total defeat by the approach of night, and foe edt = 
tion of hostilities, 
Tho the ost was withdraw, 
To resten hem, as is the law.* 
Clarel came, in form of peace, 
three fellows, ne mo ne less, 
Towards Charles's ost the 
and Otnel went to meet him, and to inquire into the p 
of his embassy. Clarel, instead of nee 
1 Quickly. 
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ing Clare! for his mistaken opinions in weligtan, andi 
is contempt of old 


In the be raha with the lance, both champions w 1 
usual, brought to the ground; after which they drew 
swords, and buffeted each other for a competent time, 
then, growing very angry, mutually exerted all th 
At this period of the battle, Clarel made a blow at his adver 
sary, which nearly stunned him, and which penned 


repay. 
Otuel, for wrath, anon 
Areight' him on the cheek-bone; 
All tho fell off that was there, 
And made his teeth all bare. 
Tho Otuel saw his presets 
He gave Clarel a seort anon, 
And said, “ Clarel! so smote thaw the, 
Why shewest thou thy teeth to me?! 
I nam no tooth-drawere! 
Thou ne seest me no chain® bear.” 
Clarel feeled him wounded sore, 
And was maimed forevermore; 
And smote to Otuel with all This might. 
And Otuel, that doughty knight, 
With his sword kept the dent 
That Clarel him had y-meant, 
And vet the Bint disde-saneie 
And smote Otuel upon the crown. 
Quath Otuel, * By Godis ore, 

, thou smitest full sore! 

Sith then thy beard was y-shave, 
Thou art woxen a strong knavel” 
O stroke, and no mo, 
That never eft word he ne spake! 

The event of this combat was celebrated by festivities and 
rejoicings in the camp of Charles, and ——_ 
sternation through that of Garsie, who, . 
on revenge, and meditated a wield rota 
at the moment when they, i d by spies of his intentions, 

Struck. * It should seem by this thatit wasusual with tooth-drawers 
to wear a chain; or perhaps a sort of chaplet composed of tecth which 
they had extracted, 
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For, when a host to flight is went, 
But succour come, it shal be shent.”” 

Baldolf kept his word, and did what he could; and Kar- 
nifees, one of the fiercest of the Saracen champions, assisted 
him so manfully that they succeeded for a time in rallying 
their troops; but Karnifees, being so rash as to encounter 
Otuel, was speedily killed, after which the disorder of the 
Saracens became irrecoverable. 

The Saracens were so adread, 

Into the water many fled; 

Some swam, and some sunk, 

And cold water enough they drunk. 

The author has now the good nature to recollect the unfor 
tunate Ogier le Danois, whom he had left some time since 2 
prisoner, under the care of Clarel's leman. This fair Arm 
nian began by curing his wounds; but, after the death of 
Clarel, treated him with great severity, and confined him in 
a dungeon under the guard of seven knights. F 
there was a noble squire, who took pity on his suffering, 
determined to share his fortunes. Through his means, Ogier 
recovered his horse and arms, and forthwith killed four 


they were 
the = = 
camp, and promised him a share of their booty. 

the good Ogier liberated from prison, and thus had 


night without once alighting, the joy of seeing his old 
panions, Roland and Olivier, and the amusement of killing 
Saracens, prevented his feeling fatigue or requiring any other 
refreshment; and it may be presumed that his &, who 
readily took his usual place in the battle, must have par- 
ticipated in the feelings of his rider. 

The fortune of the day, as we have seen, was already 
decided; and the arrival of such a warrior as Ogier could not 
fail of precipitating the flight of the enemy, Garsie, who 
had advanced for the purpose of capturing Otuel, | 
eirprinsd being overt. by ble wer ERR 

Yrised at being overtaken by his ungracious cousin, and by 
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“ For his love that God is, 
Taketh me alive, and slayeth me nought; 
Let my life be for-bought!' 
And let me, as a prisoun,* gon 
And don him homage with mine hond, 
To holden of him all my lond.” 

Otnel observed to his three companions, that there seemed 
to be no objection to saving the life of a man whose death 

peti be perfectly unprofitable to all parties, and they having 

= in the same opinion, he conducted his prisoner to 
rlemag ze, and explained to him that Garsie had only 
stipalated for the preservation of his life, and had voluntarily 
consented to a state of unconditional vassalage and depen- 
dance on the crown of France. 

Thus ends the Auchinleck MS.—In the continuation of 
the story, Otuel appears to be almost forgotten, though his 
name occurs two or three times towards the end of the 
romance, for the sole p as it should seem, of justifying 
its title. I have alseady- observed that such a continuation 
would scarcely deserve notice, but that it presents us with 
the concluding scene in Turpin’s history, the battle of Ron- ~ 


Charles having thus terminated the campaign of Lombardy, 
led his unsuccessful rival to Paris, where Garsie, convinced that 
it was out of the power of Mahomet or Apolyn to obtain for 
him such terms as he might secure by embracing Christianity, 
consented to be baptized by the hands of Archbishop Turpin. 
Soon after this, Charles received intelligence that Ibrahim, 
king of Seville, having united his forces with those of the 
king of Cordes, was encamped near that city; he therefore 
collected an army with all possible expedition, and marched 
to attack them. He found them 

With batayles stern ten; 
The first waren foot-men 
That grisliche were of cheer; 
With hair they were be-hong, 
And beardys swithe long, 
And hornes in hond hare. 
These ugly troops were also provided with numberless bells 
1 Ransomed, ® Prisoner. 
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mode of arranging fabulous compositions is to place them | wv 

the order in which they were written, those fictions which were 

on the basis of Turpin's Chronicle seemed to have a fair claim to 
Indeed, whatever may be the date of the French Fierabras," 1 think 

would not be difficult to prove from internal evidence, that the proves 

translation cannot be earlier than the end of the fourteenth or 

of the fifteenth century; whereas the romances of Ferragus, and the fr 

part of Otuel, being contained in the Auchinleck MS,, cannot be bir 

than 1330, about which time that MS. was completed. 


As it is written in romaunce, 
And founden in books of antiquyté, 
At Seynt Denyse Abbey in Fraunce, 
There as chromeles remembrede be, 
it will be found that a mighty soudan, named Laban, sow 
reign of Babylon, who possessed the renowned city of av 
more on the river Flagote, was a terrible 
Christians, whom he drove out of the Holy Land. La 
kings and fourteen amirals fought under his | banners; yet his 
conquests, and particularly the capture of Rome, the former 
mistress of the world, must be attributed rather to the sins @ 
the Christians than to the number or value of his forces. 
It befell, between March and May, 
When kind eorage® beginneth to prick, 
When frith and fielde waxen gay, 
And every wight desireth her like : 
When lovers slepen with open eye, 
As nightingales on greene tree, 
And sore desire that they coud 
‘That they mighten with their | ove be; 
This worthy sowdan, in this season, 
Shope him to greene wood to goon, 
To chace the boar, or the venison,* 
The wolf, or the bear, or the bawson.* 
He rode tho upon a forest stronde, 
With great rout and royalte, 
The fairest that was in all that lande, 
With alauntes,* lymeris,” and rucches* free. 

1 Fyernbras is mentioned in Caxton's Lyf of Charles the Grete, 1485, 
“a mervayllous pevipe which was vanquysshed by os and ot te 
Inste baptysed, and was after a saynt in heven.”” French ro- 
mances he is, I believe, always called Baland. a waste * The dex. 

. © Mastiffs, or bull-dogs. 7 Blood-hounds; fimiers, Fr. 
vaed to track the deer. » Seenting-hownds, 
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es elevated situation to the assailants; and the 
_— engines, under the direction of Sir Mabon, were 
worked with such success, that a “ bastile,” which formed a 
principal protection to the walls, was laid in ruins. 
Tho the great glutton, Estragot, 
With his mighty mace sware; 
On the gates of Rome he smot, 
And brake them all on three there. 
In he entered at the gate, 
The porte-cullis they let down fall; 
He weened he had come too late, 
It smot him through heart, liver and gall. 
He lay cryand at the ground 
Like a devil of hell; 
Thorough the city went the sound, 
So loud then gan he yell. 

This fortunate event inspired the besieged with fresh 
Though frequently summoned to surrender, they i in 
defending the city; and at the close of day had satisfac- 
tion of seeing the enemy once more compelled to retire with 
considerable loss. - 

The now formed a most desperate project. Conceit- 
ing that. the Saracens, after the death of Sabaryz, would feel 
perfectly secure from any further enterprises on the part of 
the besieged, he proposed to march out at the head of twenty 
thousand men, leaving ten thousand for the guard of the city, 
and to attack the enemy m their camp. In fact, the scheme 
was well concerted, and the surprise would have succeded, but 
for the vigilance of Sir Ferumbras, who going his rounds 
about an hour before day-break, discovered the march of the 
Romans, sounded the alarm, and in the mean time made head 
against the assailants. The attack, however, was well 
ported; Sir Bryer of Apulia, and Sir Hubert, and 
Gyndarde, three knights in the Roman army, —_— to have 
inherited the skill and courage of Sabaryz, and destroyed 
great numbers of the Saracens; but the superiority of Ferum- 
bras at length became conspicuous. 

Tho came the pope, with rich array, 
His bannere tofore him went; 
Ferumbras then gan to assay 
If he might that prey entente; * 
| Attack, attenter, Fr. 
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8 ing in his thought 
ere was the sovereign, 
He spared him therefore nought, 


But bare him down there in the plain. 
Anon he sterte on him allane, 
His ventayle for to unlace; 
And saw his crown new shane,! 
And shamed then he was. 
« Fie priest, God give thee sorrow! 
at doest thou, armed in the field, 
That shouldest say thy matins on morrow? 
What doest thou with spear and shield? 
I hoped thou hadst been an emperour, 
Or a chieftain of this host here; 
Or some worthy conquerour: 
Go home, and keep thy quere!* 
Shame it were to me, certain, 
To slay thee in this batayle, 
Therefore turn thee home again!” 
The pope was glad thereof sauns faile. 
He went home to Rome that night, 
With five thousand and no more; 
Fifteen thousand left in the field aplight. 
Full great sorrow was therefore. 

This disastrous event might have ultimately led to the 
surrender of Rome, but its immediate capture was the effect 
of treason. Ispres, a man who possessed by inheritance the 
command of the principal gate, repaired to Laban, and offered 
to betray his charge on certain conditions, which were readily 
promised: but Ferumbras, who was ordered to reccive pos- 
session of the gate, caused the traitor's head to be struck off 
by the port-cullis, and to be carried on the point of a spear 
before his troops, while he proceeded to the pillage of the city. 

Ferumbras to St. Peter's went, 
And all the relics he seised anon; 
The cross, the crown, the nayles bent, 
He toke them with him everych one. 
He did despoyl all the cite 
Both of tresor and df gold; 
And, aftcr that, brent he 
All that ever might be told. 
* Newly shaven. * Quire. ® Certainly. 
2c 
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upon 

That ye bring me that glutton, 

That clepeth himsclf king of France, 
Hither to my pavillon. 

Keep him alive: the remenant sle,' 
The twelve peers each one ; 

I thall teach him courtesie, 
I swear by god Mahoun!” 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Lukafere, and the other Saracen knights 
immediately seized their arms, and hastened to a skirmish 
with Roland, Olivier, and the rest of Charles's knights. The 
skirmish became a tremendous battle, in which the Saracens 
were so severely handled, that Ferumbras was obliged to con- 
fess to his father, that their gods, © what devil so ever them 
ailed,” had not blessed their arms with victory. Charles, on 
the other hand, being rather proud of the feats which he had 
achieved with his good sword Joyeuse, but unwilling to arro- 
gate to his own efforts the whole success of the day, chose to 
share it only with the elder knights of his army, whom he 
Praised in terms so exclusive, that his nephew, the impetusus 

land, conceived himself and his brethren in arms to be 
unjustly slighted, and soon took an opportunity of expreming 
his displeasure. 

The author now presents us with a prayer ty "the red 
Mars armipotent,” who is invoked cither by Laban, or by 
some other person, to succour the Mabomctans against the 
Christians; and then abruptly proceeds to amert the news 
sity, or at least the propricts, of falling in love during the 

ing of the year; and » digression lead him ty dewrrites 
nations, which are quite sufficw-ntly numeTYus, from which 
Laban recruited the late losses in his army. 
All these was gathered tr: Agretaree ; 
Three h thousand of Sarrasina {cll ; 
Some bloo, some yellow. some black an Miss, 
Some hornble and strange an devil of bei). 
He made them drink of beaatys Howd, 
Of tiger, antelope, and aunaly/nr, 
As in her use to cager their nua, 
When they in war tv batayle gm. 
Meaning, probably the | cl 

* Meanmg, , a», The Met fs 

would go avery little wsy towards sclsclyu 6 thersty ferwrn, nf 
26% 
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had repaired to her garden, © to gather flowers in morning} 

cold,” being moved to compassion by the groans of the ju 

soners, requested her governess to assist her in relieving 

wants, but the old witch, whose name was Marigounll, 

utterly refused to help her in such an act of disobedien. 
/ Floripas made no further instances, but continued her walk; 7 
' and repairing to a window in a pavilion which overlooked the 


sea, suddenly called to Marigounde to come and see the par 
poises, who were sporting beneath her. Marigounde thrat 
herself forward to Tho the sight; and her pap 
, making a sudden effort, pushed her into the water, ate 
was instantly drowned. 
‘Go there,” she said; “the devil thee speed! 
' My counsel shalt thou never bewry:! 
Whoso will not help a man at need, 
An evil death mote he die!” 

Floripas now repaired with the same proposal to Brits 
marte, the jailer, whom she hoped to find more | 
or more complying than her duenna; but she was mistaken. 
Britomarte, not satisfied with refusing her request, threatened 
to impart it to the soudan, and actually set out to execute his 
purpose; but the active princess, following close at his heels 
seized the key-clog which hung from his shoulder, and with a 
vigorous blow dashed out his brains; after which, 

To her father forth she goth, 
And said, * Sire, I tell you here, 
I saw a sight that was me loth, 
How the false jailer fed your prisonere; 
And how the covenant made was, ~ 
When they should delivered be: 
Wherefore, I slew him with a mace; 
Dear father, forgive it me!” 
“ My daughter dear, that art so true, 
The ward of them now give I thee; | 
Let their sorrow be ever new, | 
Till Ferumbras delivered be.” 

She now proceeded to the dungeon, attended two 
maidens, with whose assistance she lowered a rope, and se 
cessively drew out the two prisoners, whom she » 

her own apartments, where she caused them to be bathed, 
and after a slight repast left them to their repose, | 
Thus had the gentle Floripas, in the course of a few hours, 
\ Berry, 


% 
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Full of noble mighty wine, 

She said to him, * My love; my lord, 
My heart, my body, my good is thine:"" 

And kianed him with that word. 
And, © Sire,” she said, * ‘drink to me, 

As the 
And 1 | 
As to my oie husbonde,” 

This solemn ceremony being concluded, Floripas informed 
her guests that she had in her power a great variety of excel- 
lent suits of armour; that on the following morning they 
would do well to array themselves in these, and when the 
soudan should be at dinner, to assail him and his guests, and 
oe, of the castle. 

utary measure was very nearly disconcerted by Sir 
Sahotns of Baldas, who, before the soudan went to table, 


requested his permission to visit and interrogate the prisoners. 
eee ae the chamber of Floripas, he found the door 
but as he was a man of little ceremony, he burst it 
open witha blow of his fist, and entered. Finding nothing 
to excite his suspicions, he entered into conversation with 
Duke Naymes; and, after many inquiries respecting the court 
of Charlemagne, asked what were the usual —— of the 
knights during the intervals between one meal and another. 
“Sir, some men just with spear | and shield, 
And some men carol, and sing good songs; 
Some shoot with dartes in the fie field, 
And some playen at chess ae ig py 
* Ye ne be but fools of good dis 
I wole you teachen a new play ; 
Sit down here by one assort, 
And better mirth never 
“cael 
With a needle theron y-fast," 
And there upon a quick coal; 
He bade every man blow his blast, 
Duke Naymes had a long beard, 
King Lukafere blew even to him; 
That game had he never before lered : 
He brent the hair of Naymes' beard to the skin, 
I | incensed Duke Naymes, who set great 
ons ty: bid dome, hoard, He snatched a burning log from 
1 At intervals, * Saw, " Fastened. 
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should endeavour to get over ane bridge, or rat all events 
engage the giant in a parley, during whi i Ww 
blow his horn as a signal that the army must hasten to his 
assistance. Algolufre, seeing them approach, asked whither 
they wanted to go? 

Richard e to the geaunt, 

And said, © Toward the sowdon, 

With divers chaffer, as true merchaunts, 

We purpose for to gon, 

To shew him of pelure and grise,’ 

Orfrays* of Perse imperial; 


We wol thee give tribute of assay, 
To pass by licence in especial.” 

Algolufre, true to his instructions, refused to let them pass; 
but as it was not contrary to his duty to tell them a story, he 
told them all about the twelve knights who had done so much 
mischief to his master Laban, and was a good deal surprised 
when Richard, in the midst of this relation, suddenly broke 
the thread of his narrative by blowing his horn with the great- 
est violence. The giant had very long arms and a stout oaken 
pole headed with steel, which he wielded with such dexterity 
as to keep at bay the crowd of valiant knights who now as- 
sailed him, till 

Richard raught* him with a bar of brass 
That he caught at the gate ; 
He brake his legs; he cried, alas! 
And fell all check-mate. 
Loud then gan he yell, 
They heard him yell through that cité, 
Like the great devil of hell ; 
And said, * Mahoun! now helpe me.” 
Four men him caught there, 
So heavy he was and long, 
And caste him over into the ryvere, 
Chese he whether to swim or gong.‘ 

The knights now loosened the chains, and advanced towards 
the walls of the city, but were suddenly assailed by another 
monster not less formidable than Algolufre, though of a dif- 
ferent sex. Her name was Barrok, and she mowed down the 
Christians with a scythe without appearing at all disturbed 

their resistance. 

1 Fars of different sorts. * Embroidery. ® Reached. * Ga. 

2D 
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Fourteen feet long they were : 
They were Barrak's sons so bold, 
Begot they were of Astragott ; 
Great joy the king of them had: 
Heathen they were both, I wot, 
Therefore them to be christened he bade. 
He called that one of them Roland, | 
And that other he cleped Olyvere ; 
For they shall be mighty men of han 
To keepen them he was full cheer. 
They might not leave their dam was dead ; 
ey could not keep them forth ; 
They would neither eat butter nor bread, 
Nor no man to them was worth. 
Their dam's milk they lacked there, 
They dieden for default of their dam ; 
King Charles made heavy cheer, 
And a sorry man was than. 


But whatever might be the tenderness of his affeetion for 
these unwieldy infants, he had now no time to indulge his 
regret ; he therefore left Richard of Normandy with two hun- 
dred knights in Mantrible, and hastened with the rest of his 
army to Aigremor. The banner of France, and that of Fe- 
rumbras, were first descried by the fair Floripas; and the 
Joyful tidings being communicated to her ten champions, they 
flew to join the army of Charlemagne, and, as may be sup- 
posed, contributed not a little to the total defeat of the Sara- 
cens, who, having no place of retreat, were forced to risk the 
event of a battle. Charles personally encountered Laban, 
and, having unhorsed him, was preparing to cut off his head, 
when Ferumbras interfered, and requested that his father 
might not die unbaptized, but be conveyed as a prisoner to 
the castle of Aigremor. Here the fair Floripas presented to 
Charlemagne the precious reliques brought from Kome, which 
he received on his knees, and kisscd with due devotion; after 
which 

King Charles did call Bishop Turpin, 
And bade him ordi:tin a great vat 


To baptize the Sowdan in, 
‘And look what he shall hat. 
1 Be called. 
2n2 
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_“ Unharm him fast and bring him near, 
4 I shall his god-father be : 
Fill it full of water clear, 
For baptized shall he be, 
Make him naked as a child, 
He must plunge therein ; 
For now must he be meek and mild, 
And y-wash away his sin.” 
Turpin took him by. the hond, 
And led him to the font ; 
He smot the bishop with a 'brond, 
And gave him an evil brunt, 
He «pitted in the water clear, 
And eried out on them all, 
And defied all that Christian were, 
That foul may him befall! 
The intended proselyte being so untractable, and 
to vent his rage in violent imprecations against his son 
daughter, there remained no alternative but to order bin 
immediate execution ; and accordingly 
It was done as the king commaunde; 
His soul was fet to hell, 
To dance in that sorry land, 
With devils that were full fell. 4 
It now only remained for Charlemagne to acquit himself 
his many obligations to the fair Floripas by a_i ber, 
immediately atter her baptism, to her aw Sir on whim 
he bestowed, as a marriage portion, one-half of in, ut the 
same time that he confirmed Sir Ferumbras in 
the remainder. He then, after exhorting these two 
to preserve through life the sentiments of fraternal 
for each other, and of Liendebip towards him, paris 
leave of them, and returned with his army to France, where 
he deposited his precious reliques in the principal churches of 
Paris and St. Denis. The story ends with the execution of 
" the traitor Ganelon, who was hanged on a lofty gibbet # 


Montfaucon. 
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| that he had acquired so much know ; in so short « tet 

He ascribes it to the influence of the star under’ gine 
recede to hon Oe a econ tet 5 

has presided at the child's nativity. This is the last story; 
by many moral questions at by the king to ke eae 

The next appearance of the Parables was in Latin. This is ot) 
have been written by Jean de Hanteselve, or Altavilla, in L 
nt Soe? ot be now exile tS ae Cer 
Even its title is unknown; nor should we perhaps have ever he 
but for its translation into French verse, whence it assumed the stra 
denomination of DoLoratos. we 


This singular work was first brought sito one Heber’ or Het 


account of the early French poets, ascribes it to one Hebers or 
an ecclesiastic, whom he rightly supposes to have lived under the 
Louis VILL,, who died in 1226, M. Dacier says that Hebers” 
is only known from fragments in Fauchet, and in Du Verdier, who | 
Fauchet, and in a collection called * Le Conservateur,”” for : 
1760; the latter of which had been supplied from a MS. in the Sorbount | 
which has since been sought forin vain,* He does not appear to haves 
any MS. of it; for which reason it may be of use to point oor ons 
os lately, at the request of Mr. Douce, been inspected by his 
Abbé de la Rue, a gentleman well known to the English 
valuable essays on the early French poets, in the 12th, 13th, an 
volumes of the Archwologia. This MS. is in the National Library a 
Paris, is numbered 7535, and was written in the 13th century. It oa» 
tains about 9000 verses. At the beginning are these lines, 

Un blanc moine de bele vie, 

De Halteselve V'Abeie, 

A ceste histoire novelée; 

Per bel Latin 1’ a ordenée, 

Herbers le velt en romans traire, 

= * * * = 

Sicom Dans Jehans nous devise, 

Qui en Latin Vistoire mist, 

Et Herbers qui le romans fist: 

Del Latin en romans le traist, 

Ce fu il tens que la flors naist. 


The history takes place under the reign of Augustus Cans. He 
tos, king of Sicily, is the father of the young prince, who ia an, 


Virgil is his tutor. 
Au tens qu’ Augustus tenoit Rome, 
Qui sires fu de tant prodome, 
Fu nés un rois, molt noble hom, 
Qui Dolospatos avoit nom. 
Sages hom ert, et de grant los; 
Por ce, of nom Dolopatos. 


Although several of the stories in this work are licentioes, 
Hebers has not scrupled to commit it to the care of a di ecclesiatx. 
| CBovres de Pauchet, fo. 560, verso, edit. 1910, 419. 
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I am about to relate, had an old manor-house, surrounded os 
all sides by a river 

Of chambers, and of high hall, 

Of old work, for-crased* all. 

Bo kad aloe beensiful: wife; ee ER 

idolized; and a ound whose sagacity and courage were 

eled. The child was attended by three nurses, the 
first of whom was employed to suckle him, whilst the other 
two were ordered to relieve each other in watching: him, 
whether sleeping or waking, with constant assiduity. 

On the occasion of this tournament, 

The knight was lopen* on his steed, 

And armed well in iron weed;* 

The shield about his neck, the spear in his hond, 
And burdised * with the knightes:of the lond. 

The lady took her place among the beanties who were 
invited to behold the feats of arms; and as the manor-howe 
was so near as to afford a tolerable view of the amusement, 
all the servants, and even the three nurses, were eager te 
gratify their curiosity, and the child was left in its cradle, 
close to the wall of the house, which, as we haye seen, was 
cracked through in many places. 

In one of these wn was lodged a e adder, which 
being disturbed by the unusual shouts of the excited 
by the various exploits at the tournament, put out its head, 
and at length creeping from its hole, advanced towards the 


cradle. 

The grey-hound secth the adder red, 
Grislich, rough, ie and qued;* 

Anon he gan 

And bent? h her in his mouth sans fail. 

The adder so the grey-hound stang, 

And he feeled the “bite so strang, 

Anon he let the adder gon: 

Upon the cradle she flew anon, 

And was about the child © ern iy 

And the grey-hound came yern 

And hent the adder in strong gear, 

And flapped her all about his ear. 


| Oracked, 
> Evil. won; © gs ike " Quickly bounding. 
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his whole liſexhad been cited as an example of Ir 
He had amassed an ample fortune, which he e 
rational amusements; and having successiv lost two wi 
whom he had married in the prime of life, 

widowhood the beat suited to his declining age and gat 
infirmities. But his friends thought otherwise; 

nia often obliged; Sar the tar a to fo 
advice of his friends in preference to his own winked 
—_— hit 8 young and beaesial an 
been educated with the greatest care by an. 

and who therefore seemed y 

jealous uneasiness to which 


supposed to be very generally addicted 


found in marriage as much ha expected. = 
But it wie attain ai the 0 young lady. peg | 


mother nor her confessor had thought it necessary, 1 
marriage, to explain to her very minutely the e ange 
situation which she was about to undergo, she had 


trusted to her own imagination for a oa ke mol 
ar ati gars, | delight was so far from | 
that she had w_— 


is she conclud 
and that, as she felt no great on = ow 
could nt do better than to sear for third porn, 
might more nearly sympathize with her feelings. With | 
notable resolution 45 was so well satisfied that she haste 
to impart it to her mother, whom she found at church, anc 
whom she communicated a long string of domestic aneedo 
concluding With 
“Ich mote have some other love.” 
“Na A 
Ol 
And wicked » 
Misdo prong rage as but do oy "rede.”®. | 
The old | the i 
trial of the o 


1 ‘Crnel. » Cunning. » GS 
4+ Give a colouring to, AN. % Advice. 
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yst haste for her mother, to whom she faintly cried out 


That I ne may live, 
thee ove more>” 

“Nay, mother; by God all might, 
[pill neither love clerk ne knight.” 
“No, daughter! I said full well, 

That old men beth queynt and fell. 
They con more qued* bythenche* 
Than thou canst do with any wrenche : 
Hold thee to thine husbound, 

And thou shalt have all the mound!" 


To this story the artful empress opposed that of 
CRESSUS THE RICH MAN, 

Sir; your majesty has doubtless heard of Virgil, the famous 
enchanter. He by his skill in necromaney, in the 
midst of the Forum, a fire which it was impossible to extin- 
ee poor of Rome rere ee 

panting We rote Bale honors, On a | 


* Fase; . Evil, - tat 
Si Gas wally ik! all your wider thal be gratia”? toa 
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enchanted mirror, which reflected an exact picture of all tha 
was passing in Italy within seven days’ journey of the 
Whenever any of the neighbouring potentates are 
attack the Romans, the two first-mentioned statues b 
play at ball, the one throwing it and the other catching it; 
ef this excited the attention of the citizens, who, on inspect 
ing the magical mirror, porpoise. + saw the quarter 
which they were menaced, and were thus enabled to anticipate — 
the designs of their enemies. Ft 
The King of Apulia, aware of these obstacles to his a 
of attacking the city, consulted all the cunning men 
could find, and at length found two clerks in Rome itself, who, 
on his promise of an immense reward, undertook to contrit® } 
the destruction of the statues. They obtained from the king 
two forcers (chests) filled with gold, which bags 6: | y con 
to into TOPS, Sue pes 7 night under = statues | 
at the gates. On the followi ey ired to | 
and af» EO the aw A ne fee gon 
vast treasure concealed under ground within the walls, which 
they would undertake to discover upon his assurance that they 


Ton 
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He did great folie, certé, 
Or too tender was his heart, ’ 
Unluckily grief is not, in all constitutions, a mortal & 
ease; and the lovely cause of his death found herself 
to shake off, with the same expedition, the burthen of 
ence. Yet she trusted that she should not long survive te: 
and, unwilling to tear herself from his remains, ondenis 
small lodge to be built in the chureli-yard over the intenid 
place of his grave, and took possession of this sad habitation 
on the day of his interment. Her friends vainly interpomd, 
And saiden, ** Dame, gent and free, 
te: aggro ar 
art fair and yo sans fail, 
=——— 
© t thou w 
nd tye with he ls WOE. 
Good children beget and fair: 
Guat Ger ees 


Ac die I will on his. buriale!"* 
| As they perceived that the torrent of her grief worden 
the more by indisereet opposition, they now rt them- 
selves with providing, in silence, every accommodation that 
could be afforded: in the hovel which alert ve 


cupy; and particularly took the precaution n 
excellent fire, to secure her from the baneful eects the 
_—_ _ left a supply of fuel sufficient to last till the next 


Tt hh md that on this day three thieves who lad 
been copdenmed to death were execute" wthin WA 


For to loke* the three knightes 
Upon the gallowe three nightes. 


\ Wwe. 
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filed with shipping, and the only gate on the land-side was 


and lofty 
gene cleat the loog-conght object of the knight's 
her, and whose j i mankind a nh He kept her 


Pitti 
hee 
TINT 
i pith 
Ane 
pert 
TiO: 
ees ty 


to recognise the ‘well-known features of the lady of 
m. 

He looked up into the tower, 

And mernily sang he of amour; 

And when she heard him so begin, 

Unnethes might that lady blyn, 

That she ne had called him her unto; 

- But, for her lord. she durst noght so. 

The features of her lover were concealed by his helmet, but 
his general air and appearance were sufficient to make him 


i 


“Sir earl, TS o€ Foe couiy | eu dives fam 
my ions in consequence of having killed in a duel a 
t whose family was more powerful than my own; I 
know, from the appearance of your territory which I have 
traversed, that you also are hardly beset by your cnemies, 
and I come to offer you a sword which may prove 
fortunate in your service.’ The earl ingly acerpted his 
and in a few days had the satisfaction of sccing his 
enemies completely defeated by the a eras Dis adventurer, 
whose prowess in the field appeared to tible, and 
who discovered, as if by intuition. all the projects of his 
ont: hile ‘his own were perfectly impeactialie. iia cert 
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ity of the lists; two waggons, in one of which was 

Ajoub and in the other Blanchefleur, stood together 

on the outside of the barriers, and the whole space was sur- 
Me wince of one hon oye 

The t two champions advanced from the opposite extremities, 


: the signal; and the 
. drew their swords, 


and | the great coolness, 
the blows of his adversary. and md patient waited for 
most favourable moment of making his attack; but his 


horse, having received a wound in the neck, became ungovern- 
able, and bore him, in spite of his efforts, to the very edge of 
| i he waggons. Blanchefleur, drawing 
aside her veil, cried out, “ Ah, Florice! why art not thou here 
to assist me?” whilst the son of Ajoub, redoubling his blows, 
easy victory. But the scene was quickly 

prince determined to relieve the alarms of his 

his whole powers: every stroke of his sword 

was followed by torrents of blood; his arm seemed to move 
with the rapidity of " gee and his Wee" was already 
covered with a short 
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, together with the rest, into Blanchefleur's apartment. 
1 knee obeyed; but 
is They bade God give him evil fin,' 
That so many flowers did therin, 


ar rn ee mens early. nn they vangglod memes ths / 


load, they stopped at the first apartment, which 
belonged toa maiden nam Clarice, mn 0s SING 
that of Blanchefleur; and, having deposited burthen, 
in repeated their execrations, and retired. 
Clarice. was, fortunately, the intimate and confidential 
of +» 70a"eqy tien and still more fortunately, hay 
» be alone when the hamper arrived. She immediately a 
i a Lit to inspect the flowers, when Florice, almost s 
= with heat, and breathless Ih wage pre pcr 
long lost mistress, on hearing ight steps o a single 
female, suddenly started up in his hamper and prepared to 
rush into herarms. The sight of a spectre would not have 
been more astonishing to Clarice. She involuntary uttered a 
shrill and loud scream, which echoed through the a ents, 
oc gage ae ht a number of female slaves to her assist- 
Florice his secret betrayed, ut he knew 
SD whether by t or design, hearing the crowd of 
females who hurried towards the chamber, and expecting to 
| to instant execution, stood silent and moti 
iper, and ed himself to a fate which he be- 
to be inevitable. t Clarice, with admirable presence 
ul him a sign to crouch down beneath the 


The flowers handle and behold; 

Ac there, or ich it ever wist, 

A butterfly to-gain me flist. 

Ich was so sore adrad of than, 

That shrieken and greden* I began.” 
The maidens hadde therof glee, 
And turned again, and let Clarice be. 

Having extricated herself from this difficulty, she ran to 
the apartment of Blanchefleur, and, while her cyes sparkled 
1 End, Fr. * Basket. The word coop has still in some of our provincial 
dialects « nearly similar meaning. Cry out, Sax. 
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EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. 


Hounds, how so it befalle, 
Shall eat with thee in the hall. 
Thou shalt eaten on the ground; 
Thy sayer* shall ben an hound, 
To assay thy meat before thee; 
For thou hast lore thy dignity!” 
He cleped a barber him before, 
That, as a fool, he should be shore, 
All around like a frere, 
_An hand-brede* above the ear; 
/ And on his crown maken a cross.* 
He gan cry and make noise; 
And seid they should all abye, 
That did him swich villainy ! 
Thus was Robert reduced to the lowest state of hums | 
tion ; mncljes of contempt and derision to those whem 
customed to to despise; cng ee ee 


i disgusting repast, nt tt bis pride rid 
angel whether he still thought himself'a, King, fe cn 


ey, io angelic tne ‘Tha cous J 
became ji paragon of fertili ; Shades RE 
severe administration of eq 
evil propensities seemed to be exadicatad Bow ths 
the happy Sicilians— 
Every man loved well other; 
Better love was never with brother. 
In his time was never no 
re een sae, wt Se 
Then was a joyful thing 
Tn land to have > 
At the end of about three years arrived a solemn emb#s] 
from FR, Valemond the emperor, requesting that Robert woe! 
5 A hand's breadth. 
» The custom of shaving fos, so a to give them in ome mean 6 
appearance of friars, is frequently noticed in our oldest romances. 
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join him, on Holy Thursday, at Rome. whither he proposed to 
go on a visit to his brother Urban. The angel welcomed the 
ambassadors; bestowed on them garments lined with ermine 
and embroidered with jewels, so exquisitely wrought as to 
excite universal astonishment; and departed in their company 
to Rome.— 

The fool Robert also went, 

Clothed in loathly garnement, 

With fox-tails riven all about: 

Men might have knowen in the rout. 

An ape rode of his clothing; 

So foul rode never _ OR 

These s figures, contrasted wi e unparalleled 
magnificence of the angel and his attendants, produced infinite 
merriment among the spectators, whose shouts of admiration 
were enlivened by frequent peals of laughter. 

Robert witnessed, in sullen silence, the demonstrations of 
affectionate regard with which the pope and the emperor 
welcomed their supposed brother; but at length, rushing for- 
ward, bitterly reproached them for ee in an unna- 
tural conspiracy with the usurper of his throne. This violent 
sally, however, was received by his brothers, and by the whole 

court, as an undoubted proof of his madness; and he 


now learnt for the first time the real extent of his misfortune. 
His stubbornness and pride gave way, and were succeeded by al 
sentiments of remorse and penitence. 

We have already seen that he was not profound] 
versed in Scripture history, but he now fortunately recollected 
two examples which he considered as nearly similar to his 


own; those of Nebuchadnessar and Holofernes. ~allin 
his mind their greatness and degradation, he observed t 
God alone had bestowed on them that power which he after- 
“So hath he mine, for my gult; 

Now am I full lowe pult;' 

And that is right that I so be: 

Lord, on thy fool have thou pité! 

That error hath made me to smart 

That I had in my heart; 

Lord, I leved not on thee: 

Lord, on thy fool have thou pité. 

| Put.—See Halliwell's Dictionary, p, 651. 


to 











SIR ISUMBRAS, 
He did off his surcote of pallade,' 
And with it clad his wife. 
His scarlet mantle then shore he; 
Therein he closed his children three 
That naked before him stood. 
| instantly und 
salem; and, cutting with 
naked 
resolving to beg his bread till he sh rece 
throngh “seven lands,” 


difficulties of their journey. In this situation they wore 
stopped by a wide and rapid though shallow river. Sir 
EIA ee ine him over 


like manner, th prey of an enormous leopard 
consolate when carried over with her infant | to the 


Lat. (Paletot, ©. Pr.) cometimes 
Sew tf rn re hee ee as 
1 






































498 EARLY EXGLISH pe METRICAL 


The news of this grentetts 
Europe, reached Triamoun 
Bernard, and carnestly req 
that he might be enabled © 
that his conduct would ware 
ceptor: and the good knighes 
temper and moderate rath 
only consented to furnish Þ 
but promised to accom 
Triamour, having com 
the feet of hia mother, and 
enterprise. But her cons 
struck at the prospeet of 
all the dangers attendant 
entering, she endeuy 
him from his purpose; til! 
ee onsite the pro 
ength compelled to acquies'= 
ei of Sir Bernard. ad 
Then was the f © 
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Full high upoy - * 

For to bebo]: Ben re 
There was ma! on = ps 
Princes, duke: Soma) 
Themselves : A 
With helmes « —_ 

That all the fi. punting 

They were + aunt an ea; 

It is unnecessary to enun: rempact | 
the three days of this tour: either in p 


clude that it attracted all wi: 
and that all were successi. 
Triamour. At each exploit. 
the information of the beral: 


turer, and 
Fair Helen that 
More she behel: 
Than all the «. 
Before the conclusion of thi. 
warmly interested in his suc: 
such a degree as to render h 
remaining combats, which v 
should be ultimately allotted 
already bestowed. She behel 
the ultimate triumph of your 
tournament in the hope of hai' 
Hungary, and of receiving him 
creed that her wishes should nv. - 





























THE LIFE OP IPOMYDON. 


felt that much of her future Reppioncs ‘winked digead cn her find- 
| that his birth was equal to her own. 

lon thought and I she devised a scheme 

io ere eevee fome light cn the subjot of 

: 4 address, the friendship with 

meh avon, were etrong presurn ons 

our of hie sob ; but these were still equivocal: if tee was 

 bunteman, he must be well-born; she therefore ordered 

(ng perky; and determined to watch the conduct of 

attention. 


ht with him CEE hounds which 
ve trained by Sir Tholomew, » 
! in 
on with his hound Cre 


down both buck and doe; 
More he took with houndes three 


Ip a eer yds wn 
cunningly gan he it undo; 
80 fair that ven he gan to dight, 
That both him beheld squyer knight. 
The lady looked out of her payyloun, 
And saw him dight the vemisoun ; 
Thereto she had grete dainte, 
And so had all that did him see. 
She saw all that he down drew;' 
Of hunting she wist he couth enow, 
And thought in her heart than, 
That he was come of gentil man 
The inference appeared so legitimate, that at the dinner which 
succeeded the chase she ies sane anes, athe See 
= and ordered him to sit by her cousin Jason, for the | 
him more at her ease, and without exciting n. 


separated the different joints, &c., see 
fr Tristrem, ed. 1833, p, 385. = 
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ning of the Calabrian ministers; and, having promised to 
n the consent of his niece to their request, to her 
;; and, trusting more to the authority of an uncle than to the 
Ity of his ments, soon overpowered her opposition. She 
svipulated that the possession of her hand and of the crown 
labria, instead of being bestowed by her own caprice, or by 
risdom of her council, should be proclaimed as the reward of 
ir; that a tournament should be announced for the purpose ; 
a delay of six months should be allowed for the purpose of 
ising all who might be disposed to enter the lists on such an 
ion; and that the victor knight, whatever might be his rank, 
ld receive the crown without delay or opposition. To these 
8 Meleager made no objection, and measures were taken te 
all possible publicity to the convention. 
e agent of Fromydon justly concluded that this event was of 
sient importance to justify his return to his master, and 
med with all possible speed to Apulia with the intelligences, 
prince immediately ordered Sir Tholomew to prepare for their 
1ey into Calabria; after which 

He purveyd him three noble steeds, 

And also three noble weeds: 

That one was white as any milk; 

The trappure of him was white silk. 

That other was red, both stiff and stour; 

The trappure was of the same colour, 

Black then was that other steed ; 

The same colour was his weed. 

Three greyhounds with him he lad, 

The best that his father had; 


wey: after which, taking with him only the maiden ; he 
into the forest where he had h the cry of hounds, and, 
1g accosted a knight, was informed by him was 
, the king of the country, who wan then haunting, 
yon rode up to him, and, after the nenal salutations 
to 


5 
: 
] 


lar stipulations : 
' is difficult t guess what count ining to cane ated. 
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The service was of great array, 

That they were served with that day. 

Thus they ate, and made them giad, 

With such service as they had. 

When they had dined, as I you ay, 

Lordis and ladies yede to play; 

Some to tables, and some to chess, 

With other games more and less. 
sxonclude, Ipomydon distributed, at the end of the festival 
erable largeeses to the minstrels and others, who had assi 
ising the company; and bestowed on his brother Sir Cam- 
the investiture of Apulia, with the reserve of a single ear!l- 
which was alienated in favour of Sir Tholomew: he also 
red on his respectable and apparently aged foster-father 
iden his lief to be ;” and, with more seeming propriety, gave 
ad of another maiden, together with the island of Crete as 
riage portion, to his young friend and companion Sir Jason. 
acts of generosity maintained and increased the reputation 
he had already acquired, and the remainder of his life was 
in tranquillity and happiness. 


—_— 


SIR EGLAMOUR OF ARTOYS. 


following abstract is taken from a copy in Garrick's collection, 
was printed ‘‘at London in Forster lane, at the sygne of the Hartes 
by John Walley.’’ Another printed copy is preserved in the Bod- 
There are three MSS. of this romance, one of which is in the 
1 Library, Calig. A. xii.; another in the Public Library Cambridge, 
38; and a third in Bishop Perey's folio.! 
writer tells us in the last stanza, that ‘in romaunce this chronicle 
> that Ritson can have had no good reason to doubt its being a 
ition, merely because the French original has not yet been dis- 
The same remark will apply to Sir Tryamour.—It contains 
anzas of six lines. 


1¢ time when the country of Artois, since incorporated with 
26, was governed hy its native sovereigns, there reigned there 
int named Sir Prinsamour, whose court, though neither so 
ificent nor so numerous as those of more powerful monarchs, 
led an excellent seminary for the instruction of youth in the 


he curious romance of Torrent of Portugal is founded on the same 
; Sir Eglamour. The copy of the latter in the Cambridge MS. wea 
d in the Thornton Romances, ed. Halliwell. 
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Howbeit he lost his sight, 
He fought with Sir Eglamour the knight 
Two dayes and more, 
Till the third day at prime; 
Sir our waited well his time, 
to the heart him bore. 
Thorough Goddis might, and his knife. 
There the gyaunte lost his life ; 
Fast he began to roar. 
For certain sooth, as I you say, 
When he was meten* there he lay, 
He was fifteen feet and more. 
Eglamour, having cut off his head, carried it together with 
21180n to his sovereign, and was received on his return with 
cclamations of the whole court. The veniwm war prey 
red to be the fairest and fattest that had ever heen seen; ane 
3 the general opinion that the head of Sir Marcke was the: 
;t and ugliest head that could be imagined, and that even ity 
tion to the top of the high shoulders on whic!: * bad lawn 
ally placed, must have been insufficient to wer the natural 
mity of its features. 
er three days passed between travelling and hard fighting 
glamour required some refreshment ; but no wy was hie 
gth recruited, than Sir Prinsamour despatched hisn on i 19 
uture, ordering him to bring away, from the diatant land A 
«, the head of a prodigious boar, whose tusks were x yard 
and who had devoured a large proportion of the inbhatstants 
at ill-fated country. 
ie knight departed, and travelled during a furtnight ty lard 
during a second fortnight by sea, w that if we kiscw the 
‘tion in which he moved, it would be easy tr aecetinin the 
ition of the land of Satvn ; bat. in the meantime, we mnt Vou 
fied with the consolation of knowing that he rally WrsA 
boar who was the object of hin journey, wheas Jair wee 
yunded by dead bodies. many of which were caneyt ,n heantefol 
yur. 
r Eglamour, having arrived in the evetsiny, them 
d the night in the skirts of the ſont, now) ee 4 » a. 
re sun-rise, in search of the monetey, whe, wan *haty redrvo nto 
1 the sea, where he had junt taken his rwrning «drunyht ty 
pvering the knight, be tegan ts whet hoa bang troke, ur thang 
ed on to the attack, in which he: gassed the fire a yas tangy 
killed his adversary’s here:. whilet hu: wan wang doshas 
zined perfectly uninjured by the epeas But fry Sali mop 


2 The first quarter of the arth 1a) day, ree women, from outed ret, 
Meted, 1. °., messered. 
2a % 
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Eglamour had perished in his conflict with the dragon, be 
latter himself that his former projects respecting the establish- 
it of the fair Crystabell might yet be realized, when he heard 
h equal eurprize and indignation that she was happily deli- 
2d of a most beautiful boy. 
Then the earl made his vow: 
“Daughter, unto the sea shalt thou, 
In a ship, by thee one:! 
Thy younge son shall be thy fere, 
Christendom? getteth it none here!” 
Her maidens wept each one. 
Her mother in swoon did fall, 
Right so did her friendes all ; 
intercession was fruitless, and the lovely Crystabell was, with 
infant son, abandoned to the winds and waves in a vessel 
rout mariners, sail, oars, or rudder. 
he vessel, however, seems to have performed a voyage of no 
temptible length with considerable expedition. In the first 
ance, indeed, it brought her to a country without any human 
ibitants, where she landed, and where a bird, which is still 
iliarly known to heralds, and which is called a griffin, carried 
rer infant son, who was enveloped in a scarlet mantle, and had 
1d his waist a golden girdle. The disconsolate mother again 
marked, and after a second voyage, during which, “as the 
it book of Rome says,”* she was five days without food, ar- 
d on the shores of Egypt, was discovered and conveyed to the 
r; and the said king Lirtunately turning out to be her uncle, 
moet kindly and hospitably entertained during a period of 
it fifteen years. In the mean time her gon was carried by the 
in into Israel; was found by the king of that country, who 
pened to be hunting; was educated with great care at his 
+, under the name of Degrabell, becuse he fell from the talons 
griffin ;* and became in process of time a most valorous and 
mplished knight. 
'e must now return to Sir Eglamour, who, being whole and 
id, took leave of the emperor of Rome and of his fair daughter, 
travelling as expeditiously as he could, arrived in Artois with 
Iragon's head, and learnt the whole extent of his misfortune. 
Eglamour went into the hall, 
Before the 8quyers and knightes all: 
“ And thou, earl of Arteys, 
Take,” he said, © the dragon's heved : 
Thyself alone. 2 Christening. ®* This passage does not refer to 
xesta Romanorum, as Ellis suppozes, bat merely to the great book of 
ance, the original of the tale. 4 It must be left to the sagacity of 
cader to find out the language in which the word Degrabeil bes this 
ng. 




















LAY LE FEAINE. 


Some lordis daughter for to take, 
paper ae 
were well more 

In wedlock to him an heir, 
Than lead his life with swiche one, 
Of whose kin he knewe none. ae 
And said, © Here besides, is a 
That rene ap eh chap 
That shall bear his A 
Taketh her in 
Toth him was tht deed to d, Fg 
Ac, at last, he ert a 

e forward! was 
Sat wars st tee; atch yon 
Allas! that he no had y-wit, 


ey rt ih 


a a * 
ve young tHe of io Prats was a 
by a sylvan appellation : paper gary, > | 
), and the knight's tenants had gc from he per 
favourable prognosti 
> hopes vile ash-keys ; nabtaendn 
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wo ladies immediately conjured him to loge no time, but to 
T next morning in quest of Sir Amylion. 
e knight obeyed ; but, listening only to his impatience, has- 
| forward with such inconsiderate speed that his horse, after 
rming something more than half the journey, fell dead with 
ue and hunger. Sir Amys proceeded on foot, and reached at 
h a forest, distant only a few leagues from his friend's habi- 
n. But here it became impossible to resist any longer the 
ks of sleep: he threw himeelf on the grass, and quietly re- 
d himself to rest. Luckily Sir Amylion, who had retired to 
it an early hour, was much disturbed by a dream, which 
sented his friend as surrounded by wild beasts, and on the 
; of being devoured, and, finding that the vision persisted in 
cuting him, suddenly rose, ordered his horse, and, withant 
ittendants rode into the forest. 
All night he rode, till it was day, 
Till he came there Sir Amys lay 
Into the forest wide; 
Then saw he a weary man forgone, 
Lying under a tree; anon 
To him he gan ride. 
When he came to him full right, 
“ Arise, fellow ; it is light, 
“ And time for to go:” 
Sir Amys bray'd up with his sight,’ 
And soon he knew that gentile t, 
And he did him also. 
e two friends now sat down ther, and Sir Amys related 
beginning to end the history of his amour, and the 
e steward, adding that he was very little solicitous about has 
life, but wished, if it were possible, to save thoee of Belisante 
the duchess, though he foresaw that this could not be done 
out the assistance of his brother, since it could not be ex- 
xd that heaven should permit him to gain the victory, after 
iring himself in a solemn appeal to the justice of his Creator. 


imylion listened to the tale with much regret, lamented the. 


tuous affection of Belisante, execrated the perfidy of the 
ard, and finally determined to take the e on himself. 
1,” said he, © must personate me during my absence, and say 
you have sent off your horee to Sir Amys. We will cx- 
ge dreeges, and I hope to be in time to save the life of your 
n, and to punish our common enemy. Our perfect resem- 
ve will insure the succcas of our project, and deceive all 

those of my wife, whom I must commit during a few 

our discretion.” After these words they embraced and se 


1 Started, and raised his eyes. 
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